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INTRODUCTION 



Among the many sorrowful and alarming signs of 
the times in which we live, one stands out in full 
exception, bold, noble, and consolatory. The resolu- 
Iution of the large mass of the Working People of 
the three Kingdoms, to maintain inviolate the 
repose and sanctity of the Lord's Day, gives us 
some assurance for the present, and much hope 
for the future, of this great Empire. 

Their language may vary in expression, and 
their motives be not altogether uniform ; but the 
great bulk of them regard the possession of the 
Lord's Day as a religious privilege, and the 
observance of it as a religious duty. And all of 
them see that the interests of the class to which 
they belong, physical, moral, social, domestic, and 
industrial, are so closely connected with this Insti- 
tution, that their very existence would be put in 
jeopardy, were they severed from the legal and 
statutory obligations of this great charter of weekly 
rest. 
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The Members of the Society — The Work- 
ing Men's Lord's Day Rest Association ' — to 
which the excellent author of the following 
treatise is Secretary, will continue to assert, 
despite all gainsayers, their full belief in the 
Divine sanction of the ' One day in seven/ 
But if their antagonists will not admit the 
scriptural ground, let them ask (and the ques- 
tion will not be answerable in the affirmative) 
whether any provision so wise, so merciful to 
man and beast, so truly considerate for all, from 
the highest to the lowest, so necessary in aid of 
our physical, moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
infirmities, could ever have been devised, and 
if devised, could have been executed, by the 
mere wit of man ? Art could not have done it. 
Science could not have done it Political Eco- 
nomy could not have done it. Religion alone 
could have done it ; as it has done many other 
things which people enjoy, while they deny the 
source from which they derive the benefit 

A new theory has been started, that prior to 
the Reformation, the Sunday had no religious, 
but only a recreative, character ; and that for the 
solemnities with which it is now invested, we are 
indebted to the Puritans. Well, then, we have an 
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additional duty to reverence the Reformation and 
the deeds of the Puritans whom the Reformation 
produced. Now, in matters of this kind, the 
British workpeople, and all people in their senses, 
will care very little about the middle ages, or 
the dark ages, or any other corrupt ages. They 
will care for their own age, and for that of Primi- 
tive Christianity. In their own they find one day 
in the week set apart for repose, and recreation, of 
body and soul; and in the times of the Early 
Christians they find that those pious and perse- 
cuted believers " assembled upon a certain stated 
day before it was light, to sing alternately among 
themselves hymns to Christ as to a God ; binding 
themselves by oaths, not to be guilty of any wicked- 
ness, not to steal, not to rob, not to commit adul- 
tery, nor break their faith when plighted, nor to 
deny the deposits in their hands, whenever called 
upon to restore them. These ceremonies per- 
formed, they usually departed, and came together 
again to take a repast, the meat of which was in- 
nocent and eaten promiscuously." 

This is the account given by Pliny to the 
Emperor Trajan in his 97th Epistle, written 
from Nicomedia, not much more than a century 
after Christ I have given the passage a& tocArx«^ 
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into English by John Earl of Orrery, in the 
edition of 1 751. 

' A certain stated day ' — what could that stated 
day be, but ' the Lord's Day/ the day mentioned 
by St. John in the Book of Revelation ? Mani- 
festly it could not be the Jewish Sabbath ; and 
manifestly, alike, it must have been — for it is 
accompanied with the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper — the grand day of the Resurrection, so 
dear to every Christian, from the first hour until 
now. 

But in connection with the new theory, the 
opening of Museums and Galleries is to be re- 
stricted by the indulgence of a scruple. Places 
are to be opened for instruction, but not for in- 
struction allied with profit. Why so ? I nstruction 
is as needful, and as good, when bought, as when 
given gratuitously. Nay, it may be said that 
the motive, when the thing sought is paid for, is 
nobler than when it is obtained at no cost. Why 
(if the principle be recognised) should not any 
body of men have for their edification, any 
system of teaching in halls or lecture-rooms, 
which they are ready and able to maintain at their 
own expense ? 

By this road, the theatre must eventually be 
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opened on the Lords Day. It has often been 
argued, and with some force, that the drama 
might be made a very effective means of public 
instruction. And* indeed, the appeal of those 
who, having no taste for old bones and dried fishes, 
declare that they could drink in wisdom from 
theatrical representations — would be very strong, 
for they would have as much right to one, and 
that their own, avenue of knowledge, as their 
fellows would have to all the others. 

A third party says, 'Why keep closed the 
Museums, and why not so the Parks ?' First, air 
and light are indispensable to health ; secondly, 
they can only be obtained in open spaces ; and 
thirdly, they do not require that any, by long 
and unwilling attendance, should be deprived 
of their Sabbatical right, simply for the enter- 
tainment of others who have no more claim to 
be considered than themselves. Knowledge may 
be derived from books, the access to which is now 
easy enough ; and the Saturday half-holiday, at 
present almost universal, gives a power, and 
indeed a duty, to leave, to every one, the Sunday 
unmolested. 

The author is wisely fearful of a Continental 
Sunday, and many of the advocates for tive. 
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opening of Museums and Galleries profess the 
same disinclination. But the transition from labour 
for the amusement of others, to labour for the 
profit of others, is easy and natural. And the 
operatives see it ; for they justly apprehend that 
seven days' work may ultimately be compensated 
by six days' wages. In times of good trade and 
abundant demand for labour, the workpeople could, 
and would, resist such an encroachment ; but in 
days of stagnation of commerce, and with an im- 
mense competition for employment, they must 
earn their wages on any conditions ; and, the legal 
and exclusive character of the Sunday being 
taken away, it would fall into the general number 
of days, and become altogether subservient to the 
imperious and irresistible requirements of capital. 

There are two aspects of the question. One, 
that the people would disregard the proffered op- 
portunity ; and after the first movement see nothing 
attractive in these exhibitions of art and science. 
In that case, a great and serious injury would 
have been done by the wanton violation of a sacred 
principle. 

The other, that the population might direct 
their steps in vast numbers to those depositories 
for recreation. In that case, we must imagine, of 
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we cannot calculate, the amount of toil inflicted on 
the railway officials, omnibus and cab drivers, the 
growth of public-houses, gin palaces, and beer 
shops, which, in the present state of certain grades 
of society, are to very many, quite as alluring as 

" Whate'er Lorrain light touched with soffning hue, 
Or savage Rosa dashed, or learned Poussin drew." 

The gaiety and life of a Continental Sunday, de- 
ceive many who travel abroad, and view things only 
on the surface. It appears to be the very essence 
of permissible joy. But these tourists see not the 
wide and oppresive slavery that must minister to 
all this manifestation of pleasure. Along with it 
is the hum of labour, the rolling of the wheel, the 
sound of the hammer. Carts, waggons, bearing 
all the materials of industry, throng the streets. 
Buildings of all sorts are in the course of demo- 
lition or erection. Thousands of working-men 
in dust and sweat, present a contrast (that should 
make us all reflect) to.the labourer of England in his 
best clothes, his attendance at church or chapel, 
and the legitimate devotion of the remainder of 
the day to social and domestic enjoyment. 

The British example has not been lost on the 
Foreign workman. What we are endeavouring to 
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defend, many of them are endeavouring to obtain. 
There is, in Geneva, and in Paris even, a not in- 
significant number, who desire to be emancipated 
from their Sabbatical drudgery. All the rulers of 
France had better look, as some of them are 
looking, to this expression of feeling, and give it 
every encouragement. The best way to repress 
the Communists is to foster this aspiration. 

The people of Great Britain have many pecu- 
liarities, and it is to some of them that, humanly 
speaking, they owe their position among the 
nations. One of their peculiarities, as contrasted 
with other peoples, is the observance of the Lord's 
Day. It has stamped a vigour of character on 
their thoughts and actions; it has created a greater 
liveliness of conscience, and a sense of responsi- 
bility — qualities, without which no freedom can be 
generous, nor the possession of power be safe, 
either to the possessor, or the subject of it 

In this sense we resolve, by God's blessing, to 
stand where we are, and not abate, by one hair's- 
breadth, the distance that lies, in this respect, 
between us and the other nations of Europe. 

Shaftesbury. 



CONTINENTAL SUNDAY 
LABOUR: 

A WARNING TO THE ENGLISH NATION. 



I. 

OBSERVATIONS OF THE AUTHOR DURING THREE 
WEEKS WHICH HE SPENT ON THE CONTINENT 
IN 1876. 

In these pages I propose to give an account of 
the Sabbath desecration which I witnessed during 
three Sundays that I spent at Paris, Lyons, and 
Geneva, in the Autumn of 1876. To make the 
paper more useful, I shall also give extracts from 
the writings and the opinions of other persons 
on the same subject ; and finally I shall endeavour 
to point out the lessons which Englishmen should 
learn from the facts mentioned. 

I do not put these statements together in 
order to exalt our own country at the expense 
of our Continental neighbours, but solely to com- 
bat the proceedings of those mistaken persons 
who are aiming to alter the character of our Eng- 
lish Sabbath and to destroy its sanctity, by 
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secularising it, and assimilating it to customs in 
Continental States. Some of the best men on 
the Continent mourn over the desecration of 
Sunday which afflicts their country, and they are 
making earnest efforts to remove it. 

After spending eighteen years in watching and 
opposing the movements of the Sunday secular- 
isers, I am convinced from my inmost soul that 
the success of their efforts would be a national 
calamity and a curse to all classes of the people ; 
that as a nation we should deteriorate physically, 
morally, and religiously. It is my daily duty to 
resist the proceedings of the persons named in 
every possible way; and as one contribution to 
this end I desire to bring together a large amount 
of testimony showing to what the principles of our 
opponents fully developed, and carried out as on 
the Continent, lead, and to ask our rulers, our 
clergy, and ministers, our writers in the Press, and 
our working men, to resist at the beginning every 
encroach of needless labour on the day of rest. 
A day of rest is more than a holiday. Let us 
keep Sunday for the former, and not for the 
latter/ — Times, 9th December, 1865. 

Having arrived at Paris on a Thursday night, 
on my way to attend a congress for Sabbath ob- 
servance at Geneva, I took up my quarters at ' The 
London and New York Hotel/ in the Place du 
Havre. The following day I had the pleasure of 
spending an evening with those servants of God, 
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the Rev. R. and Mrs. McAll. During the evening 
Mr. McAll mentioned two facts which bear on the 
subject of this paper, and which show how Sunday 
labour triumphs over Sunday rest in Paris. 
Mr. McAll resides in Belleville, a suburb of Paris. 
The house needed repairs, and not being the owner, 
Mr. McAll was obliged to submit to the repairs 
being done on the Lord's Day. It is disagreeable 
enough to have one's house invaded by workmen 
on any day of the week, but for an English 
minister of the Gospel to have the quiet repose 
of the Sabbath broken in his own house by the 
sounds of workmen's tools and noise, must have 
been a real infliction. 

Mr. McAll is doing a noble work. He 
superintends no less than twenty mission stations 
in all parts of Paris, where, with the assistance of 
a band of earnest workers, meetings are held 
every night in the week. Mr. and Mrs. McAll 
attend these meetings night after night ; but mark 
the influence of Sunday labour. At none of these 
twenty mission rooms are any services held on 
the mornings of the Lord's Day. No meetings 
take place till after 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Why ? Because the people are at work, and could 
not come. It would be useless to hold morning 
services on the Lord's Day for the people of Paris 
as in London, on account of the Sunday labour. 

I attended one of Mr. McAll's meetings at 
8 o'clock on a Friday evening. It was held in a 
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room which was densely crowded with from 1 50 to 
200 persons of the working class. Several stirring 
addresses were given ; one gentleman sang a solo ; 
but what struck me most was the hearty singing 
of the people themselves to good old English 
tunes. ' The harvest is great, but the labourers 
I are few/ 

On the Sunday morning at my hotel I was 
aroused at 7 o'clock by the sound of workmen's 
tools. On going to the window and raising the 
curtain, I saw a glazier standing on some steps in 
the courtyard, tapping a sash with his hammer 
and knife. In the building at the back, a car- 
penter was busy with his saws and planes. The 
sight was new to me, and caused me to feel that 
I was indeed in a strange land. During my whole 
life I had never seen a carpenter or a glazier at 
work on the Lords Day in England. 

At half-past 7 o'clock the roar of the traffic 
of a great city was in full operation. From the 
front windows I saw labour of every kind going 
on in the streets, just as on week days. The 
postman, with his load of newspapers, books, and 
letters, was speeding along. The scavengers, with 
their brooms, their shovels, their horses, and their 
vans, were toiling away. The poor, but clean and 
tidy, women who sit in the kiosks at the corners 
of the streets from early morning till late at 
night, were arranging their numerous newspapers. 
The workmen connected with the newspapers 
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know of no Sunday's repose. 365 days in every 
year the stream of news flows on — no pause, no 
break, no quietude, no rest, no silent hour for the 
workers in this great industry. I saw also railway 
waggons driving along with their merchandise, 
vans of timber from the timber merchants, vans 
of coal from the coal merchants, vans of lime from 
the lime merchants, and carts connected with all 
varieties of trade were in full operation, mixed up 
with cabs and omnibuses exactly as on week days. 

In some of the finest thoroughfares half the 
shops were open at 9.30 a.m. In the Rue de la 
Paix, opposite the magnificent Opera House, which 
leads to the Place Venddme, one of the shortest but 
finest streets of Paris, I counted thirty-nine shops 
open and forty-eight closed. In the Rue de Rivoli, 
which is the great street of Paris, a large number 
of shops were closed ; but in this and the other 
grandest streets, shops of every description of 
trade were open ; amongst others I noted hat and 
cap shops ; hosiers', grocers', mattress and bedding 
shops ; jewellers', toy shops, picture dealers', gun 
makers', glove shops, umbrella shops, scientific 
instrument shops, cigar shops, brush and sponge 
shops, photographers', naturalists' shops, book- 
sellers', linen and shawl shops, money changers', 
trunk shops, tailors', butchers', drapers', fruiterers', 
poulterers', china and glass warehouses, saddlers', 
etc., etc. ; these trades were carried on in streets 
corresponding in grandeur with Regent Street or 
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Oxford Street in London. In the less important 
thoroughfares the shops were more numerously 
opened on the Lord's Day. In the Rue St. 
Honor6, a very busy thoroughfare, with large 
respectable establishments, quite half the shops 
were open at 1 o'clock — shops of every description, 
with their goods set out in the most attractive 
manner. In the Passage de Lorme, an arcade 
leading from the Rue de Rivoli, every shop but 
two had the blinds up and the goods exposed as 
on week days. On the Quai Malquais, the book- 
sellers' quarter, for about a mile the stone walls of 
the river were covered with boxes of books of 
every description exposed for sale, and numbers 
of the booksellers' shops were open. In the Place 
Venddme, where stands the famous Vend6me 
Column, and various Government offices, I saw 
seven men repairing the road, three vans loaded 
with wood, and six other carts of various kinds. 
At No. 17 in this Place seven masons were 
working on the front of the building. I saw them 
working in the morning as I was going to and re- 
turning from the House of God, and again at 4 
o'clock. In the Rue de Rivoli, a very large hotel, 
named 'The Hotel Continental,' was being erected ; 
I counted 100 men at work on this building, and 
there must have been many more hidden by 
the walls. These men did not labour half the 
day as I had been told : I saw them toiling in 
the morning, at noon, and late in the afternoon. 
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I inspected the works closely three times on pur- 
pose to be certain. I also found the builders' men 
still working at the back of my hotel at 3.30 p.m. ; 
and at a large building in the Rue Caumartin 
a number of builders were at work late in the 
afternoon. At the Grand Hotel du Louvre six or 
seven masons were working at 12.30. I also 
found the postmen delivering their letters at 4.20 
p.m., and the scavengers and road-menders were 
still at work at 4 o'clock. The Post Office in the 
Rue Amsterdam has a notice stating that it closes 
at 5 o'clock p.m. on Sundays. 




In Paris the washing of linen is done on the 
river. The washerwomen are quite an institu- 
tion. There are floating establishments like large 
barges covered with wooden roofs but open at the 
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sides. Within a foot or two of the water, women 
stand in these barges and do the washing. Each 
woman has a board on which she scrubs and ham- 
mers the linen in a most unmerciful manner ; wooden 
mallets or bats are used for the beating process, 
and any pearl shirt buttons must have a bad time 
of it and be heartily glad when the operation is 
over. After a proper amount of beating and 
squeezing, the garments are rinsed in the flowing 
river, whose waters are clear and bright. These 
poor women work very hard. Many of them are 
married, with families. They have no day of rest. 
I saw hundreds of them washing in their barges 
on the Sunday as on the week days. Some were 
working all the day, but as the day advances 
Nature pleads for just a little rest, and the number 
of washers decreases. 

How sad it is to feel that tender, loving, gentle, 
women, designed by God to be the brightness 
and the centre of man's home, should be doomed 
to toil at such ceaseless drudgery day after day, 
year after year ! 

Another class of men and women who deserve 
our sympathy are the waiters, servants, and clerks 
at cafes and hotels. The Parisians live in cafes. 
The cafes are the public-houses. If not the 
largest class of traders in the country, they are 
one of the largest. The city abounds with cafes ; 
some are fitted up with great splendour ; others 
are dirty in the extreme. They are used by 
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all classes ; they are open every day in the 
year from early morn till midnight I saw re- 
peatedly the tired waiters sleeping as they sate 
in the cafes during intervals when customers were 
scarce. The waiters, the clerks, the porters 
at the hotels, are called up at all hours of the 
night to meet the traffic caused by the trains. 
I asked the waiter at one hotel — an intelligent 
Frenchman, who spoke English well — when he got 
a holiday. He replied with warmth and bitter- 
ness, * I never get a holiday. I am here from four 
o'clock in the morning till late in the evening/ 
Many well-educated women are employed as 
clerks at the hotels, and I was struck with the 
depressed, wearied, tired appearance which several 
of these ladies exhibited. They tried to be 
cheerful if spoken to, but a close observer could 
see that long hours of confinement, often in dark- 
some box-like offices, exposed to draughts, had a 
depressing, unwomanising effect on their health 
and spirits. If, as on many lines in England and 
Scotland, the train services on Sunday were les- 
sened and reduced to a minimum, the thousands of 
servants at hotels would feel the benefit ; but the 
service of trains in France is the same on the Lord's 
Day as on weekdays. There is no separate column 
for Sunday trains. If one train is dropped on a 
Sunday, another is put on. The numerous f£tes on 
Sunday increase the Sunday traffic. Grand ffetes 
were advertised at St Cloud and other suburbs 
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on the Sunday I was in Paris. Races are always 
held on the Lord's Day, and the labour in all the 
carrying, feeding, and amusement branches of 
industry is enormously increased by this phase 
of French Sabbath desecration. 

In the Champs Elys6es, a magnificent stretch 
of broad walks, gardens, and trees, amusements of 
every kind are carried on during the Lord's Day. 
Men with whirligigs and roundabouts, shouting to 
the passers-by to mount their wooden horses and 
swings, greeted my ears as I passed along. The 
whole place is like a fair during the day, and in 
the evening concerts abound. 

As an oasis in the desert did the two small 
Protestant places of worship which I attended feel 
to me on my first Sunday in Paris. 

The theatres and other places of amusement 
are more than ever patronised on Sundays, and all 
the vice and indecency connected with theatres has 
additional force on the Lord's Day. 

In a paper called the 'Dimanche Programme] of 
September 10, 1876, there are no less than sixty- 
five places of amusement advertised as open on the 
Lords Day, including twenty-one theatres, con- 
certs, gymnasia, palace of industry, panoramas, 
museums, skating rinks, balls, circuses, etc., etc. 
In addition, there are notices of fStes and 
amusements in many of the suburbs, and of the 
Sunday races at Boulogne. 

Passing on from Paris to Lyons, with its 30,000 
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looms and large population of workmen, I spent 
my second Sunday among the silk weavers. At 
7 o*"clock in the morning I turned out, and the 
first sight that met my gaze was a great market in 
full operation. For a distance of half or three- 
quarters of a mile along the broad Quai St 
Antony there was an immense collection of 
buyers and sellers of fruit, meat, vegetables, eta 
I carefully counted on one side of the road 291 
carts and vans, with their horses and owners. 
The carts were closely packed side by side, with 
their backs to the river. On the other side of 
the road there were about 50 carts and 150 hand- 
barrows or trucks. In all, at this one market on 
the Lord's Day, there were about 500 vehicles. 
Here, under the shade of beautiful trees, on the 
broad walk, thousands of men and women were 
buying and selling on the Lord's Day. Most of 
the carts appeared to be from the country, bear- 
ing the produce of gardens and farms. 

As in Paris, some of the shops of Lyons have 
painted notices — 'Closed on Sundays and F£te 
days.' But while many are closed (more than 
formerly) many of the largest shops in the greatest 
thoroughfares are open a part or the whole of 
Sunday. Along and near the Quai St. Antony 
I found about three-fourths of the shops open on 
Sunday morning, including hatters', clothiers', 
jewellers', saddlers', plated-metal shops, iron- 
mongers,' seed warehouse, umbrella shop, trunk 
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shop, mattress makers', China and glass ware- 
house, linen shops, etc., etc. In the Rue de la 
Barre, a short but busy, important street, leading 
from the great square (Coulcour — one of the 
largest in Europe) of Lyons to the chief bridge 
over the river, at 8 p.m., there were twenty- 
four shops open and twenty-one closed. The 
open shops included two enormous toy and fancy 
shops, with the goods gorgeously displayed out- 
side ; hatters', jewellers', clothiers', booksellers', 
umbrella shop, chemists', cafes, etc. 

In the Rue de Bourbon about half the shops 
were open at 8.30 a.m. 

In the Rue des Capucines quite half the shops 
were open at 1 o'clock. 

Turning down the Rue d' Auvergne at 9 o'clock 
a.m. — a narrow street which seemed to consist 
mainly of small workshops — I found at a coach- 
maker's a number of men hard at work. On the 
opposite side of the street a blacksmith was busy at 
his forge ; higher up a cabinet maker was working 
with his hammer and planes. The scavengers and 
the postmen were also hard at work as in Paris. 

From the Quai Tilsit I saw ten men repairing 
the roof of one of the washing establishments, 
laying down wood and covering it with asphalt 
The asphalt was boiling in a copper on the quai, 
and its peculiar smell, and the grimy, dirty, 
wretched appearance of the poor fellow who was 
attending it on this beautiful Sabbath morning, will 
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never be effaced from my mind. I saw these men 
working morning, noon, and afternoon. 

The women were also hard at work on the 
river, washing linen as in Paris ; but late in the 
afternoon only a few were at their labour. 

In the Rue St. Georges, near the Rue Quaran- 
tine, I was attracted by the sound of the heavy 
hammering of iron workers ; on going to the spot 
I saw eleven men at work. Some were hammer- 
ing portions of iron works in a court yard in front 
of the workshops, and some were working as car- 
penters in an adjoining shop. The noise of the 
heavy hammers of these men falling on the iron 
could be heard for a long distance. 

In the Rue Quarantine the masons and builders 
were erecting a large building. The shoemaker 
was busy making his shoes, and the weavers' 
looms could be seen, while the peculiar clicking of 
their machines could be distinctly heard. It is 
impossible to learn to what extent the weavers 
work on the Lord's Day. Their looms are in their 
homes, and they work when they please ; but I 
went past some of the houses of the workmen 
several times on the Lord's Day, and both saw 
and heard the noise of their machines. 

By the side of the river I saw a large building 
and a tall chimney from which smoke was issuing. 
I was curious to learn whether the workmen in this 
factory were at work on Sundays, for the evidence 
I had received respecting the labour in factories on 



the Lord's Day was conflicting. The windows of 
these dye works being open and close to the pave- 
ment, any person could look in and watch the 
operations. In the morning as I passed, between 
nine and ten o'clock, I saw only three or four men 
at work. I thought, perhaps they are here clean- 
ing up (a practice which is very general even in 
those shops which close on Sundays), and I began 
to hope that the factories were substantially closed 
on Sundays ; but later in the day, near 5 o'clock, 
I inspected the works again with very different 
results. The machinery was in full operation. 
The fabrics to be dyed, wound on sticks, were 
being passed through the dyeing troughs by a 
number of workmen who stood on each side of the 
troughs, while others were engaged in carrying 
small bales of the material used. Poor fellows ! as I 
looked at them in their soiled clothing, in the gloom 
of their gloomy workroom, and thought of their toil- 
ing day after day, year after year, I could not help con- 
trasting their position with that of the workmen in 
my own native land, where throughout the country 
the factory operatives have the whole of every 
Lord's Day for themselves, and in tens of thou- 
sands of cases the Saturday half-holiday into the 
bargain. The room I inspected appeared to con- 
tain from fifteen to twenty men ; and as there were 
one or two more floors to the building the number 
of hands at work may have been many more. At 
another building on the other side of the street, 
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men were also engaged in dyeing works, but this 
may have been another department connected with 
the same establishment. 

Strolling along the river past the dye works I 
saw two tannery establishments, and here the 
men were also at work. 

The servants of the Steam Navigation Com- 
pany were busy loading and unloading goods 
from vessels, and those dexterous men who conduct 
vast masses of timber down the rivers were hard 
at work. 

At the river nearest the English Church I saw 
on the guaz men making mattresses in the open air. 
Masons were toiling on the banks of the river; 
lime and other materials were being unloaded. 

Many of the men engaged in unloading wear 
nothing but a pair of blue cotton trousers ; two 
or three shillings would cover the cost of their 
wardrobe. Their naked bodies are so tanned by 
exposure to the sun that they are the colour of 
copper. 

At the corner of the Quai Brotteaux, on my 
way to the House of God, I saw about sixteen 
men hard at work on a new building, hauling and 
pulling at large masses of stone. In the same 
quarter of the town I also saw men working in 
wheelwrights', iron, furniture, and other shops. 

As at Paris so at Lyons with regard to amuse- 
ments. A Protestant minister told me that the 
amusements were so generally held on the Sunday 
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that he had not been able to enjoy a concert for 
many months. 

The casinos, the theatres, the cafes (public 
houses), with their gaming tables, are thronged 
on the evening of the Lord's Day. 

During the three days I was in Lyons the 
'Courses de Lyons' (the Lyons Races) were 
advertised on every omnibus in the city, and 
on every steam boat on the river. The advertise- 
ments were printed on large sheets of linen, 
announcing the Lyons Races at 2 o'clock on the 
afternoon of the Lord's Day. 

Such are the occupations and amusements of 
the people of Paris and Lyons on the Lord's Day, 
as I found them on Sundays, the 1 7th and 24th of 
September 1876. 

Beautiful, bright, and sunny France, with your 
vineyards and orchards and splendid cities, with 
your honest, courteous, kind-hearted people, with 
so much to make life happy and enjoyable, how 
much more happy and prosperous wouldst thou 
be if thy people had the enjoyment of the day of 
rest — if, instead of the toil and the artificial excite- 
ment of unhealthy amusements, the nation wor- 
shipped God one day in seven ! 

Can we wonder at the trials which our French 
brothers and sisters have had to endure ? Having 
no Sabbath, they have no God. The Bible, to be 
found in nearly every home in Britain, is but 
little known in France. A minister of religion 



known to the Author was staying at an hotel in 
Paris ; he asked for the loan of a Bible, but the 
people understood him not ; they knew not the. 
book. The millions who meet on the Lord's Day 
for the worship of God in Britain, have no corre- 
sponding millions in France. The sanctification 
of the Sabbath, the setting of the day apart for 
holy purposes, is almost unknown there. The 
programme of those who would secularise the 
Sabbath in England, may be seen in full opera- 
tion in France, The thin end of the wedge of 
Sabbath desecration inserted in England may be 
seen fully driven home in France. 

But while we write thus of Sunday work 
in France, we rejoice to know that serious efforts 
are being made to lessen the Sunday toil of the 
nation. Some of the most enlightened public men 
on the Continent are fully alive to the importance 
of Sunday observance, and many, very many more 
shops are closed now on the Lord's Day than 
formerly, and the Government has made efforts 
recently to check the Sunday goods traffic on 
railways. A Society has also lately been formed 
in Paris, specially to promote the observance of the 
Lord's Day. With a view to aid these efforts, a 
translation in French of the following letter, with 
a copy of the French edition of the Author's prize 
essay, entitled, ' Sunday : its Influence on Health 
and National Prosperity,' has been sent to each of 
the 832 French senators and deputies : — 
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'Working Men's Lords Day Rest Association, 
13 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 

'November 28, 1876. 

'Sir, — Will you do the Committee of this 
Association the honour of accepting the accom- 
panying little book, entitled, "Sunday: its Influence 
on Health and National Prosperity ? " The obser- 
vance of the Sabbath day has been an incalculable 
blessing to Great Britain, and it is the desire of the 
Working Men's Lord's Day Rest Association to 
see their brethren and sisters in France enabled, 
like themselves, to enjoy the Sabbath as a day of 
rest from labour. We regret to learn that in France 
and other Continental countries labour of every 
kind is carried on to a great extent during the 
Lord's Day, and we feel that if practical measures 
could be devised for promoting the observance 
of the Sabbath, and reducing the amount of Sun- 
day labour to that which is necessary, a great 
blessing would descend on the French nation. 
That peace and prosperity may ever rest on your 
great country is the sincere desire of your Eng- 
lish neighbours and friends. We have the honour 
to be your most obedient Servants, 

' Shaftesbury, President. 
' Charles Hill, Secretary! 

Amongst other interesting replies, the follow- 
ing has been received by Lord Shaftesbury : — 
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1 My Lord, — I thank you, and am very grateful 
to you indeed, for the communication which you 
have been kind enough to make to me; and I 
congratulate Mr. Charles Hill, the honourable 
secretary of your Society, for the excellent publica- 
tion which the Geneva Committee has so highly 
and honourably mentioned. I am entirely of 
your opinion, and I believe that one day of rest 
out of seven may exercise the most happy in- 
fluence on the moral and material hygiene of 
individuals, and on the prosperity of nations. In 
France the reform is making some progress, and 
I feel sure that the question would be almost 
solved at the present day if those who have taken 
it in hand had known how to direct their efforts 
better. Mr. Charles Hill's arguments are the 
true ones, and they are irresistible for all sensible 
men. I hope that we shall not remain deaf to 
reason, and that with us, as elsewhere, will be felt 
the immense advantage of a custom so beneficent, 
and so clearly imposed by the nature of man such 
as God has made it. I am also anxious, my Lord, 
to thank you very cordially for your sympathy, 
so earnest and so noble, for France. We transmit 
to you wishes not less sincere for the happiness 
of England, which is in my eyes the most free, 
the most civilising, and the wisest of all the 
Powers. She offers to the world the most admi- 
rable examples that are to be found on the entire 
surface of the globe. Accept, my Lord, the 
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assurance of my high and respectful consideration. 
Your devoted servant, 

* BarthSlemy St. Hilaire, 

' Member of the Institute, Senator. 

'29th November ■, 1876.' 

Passing on from Lyons through the lovely 
scenery of the Alpine mountains and valleys, I 
spent my third Sunday in beautiful Geneva. 

The difference between France and Switzer- 
land in many matters is very striking. The 
atmosphere, the moral and social atmosphere of 
Geneva, seems more like Britain than France; 
but even in beautiful Geneva, the birthplace 
of so much that has benefited the world, there 
is much Sabbath desecration to deplore, and a 
large amount of Sunday labour that might be 
dispensed with. 

In the Place du Port I found a number of 
fruit and other stalls set out on the morning of the 
Lord's Day ; in another leading street about half 
the shops were open at 10 o'clock — shops including 
nearly all trades ; but I was informed by a lady 
that in this locality with the open shops the 
tradesmen were chiefly French, riot Swiss; and 
this statement is supported by the fact that the 
great majority of shops in other quarters of the 
town are closed on the Lord's Day. 

The kiosks for the sale of newspapers were 
open ; carts of timber were driving along ; the 
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scavengers were at work. I saw a farrier 
shoeing a horse. I counted thirty-eight men 
on the quai, who were unloading gravel, timber, 
and stone from vessels on the lake. At a building 
near where the two rivers meet I saw several 
builders' men at work. At the Place des Vingt- 
Deux, I counted twenty-five men labouring at 
the foundations of a large building ; and several 
men at another house being built were also 
busily employed. The theatres and other places 
of amusement were open. A large number of 
agricultural labourers were waiting to be engaged 
in a large enclosure. The postman was delivering 
letters, etc., on a portion of the day ; and there is 
even about earnest Christian people a lack of 
reverence for the day. But having said this we 
rejoice to note that the great majority of the 
shops are closed on the Lord's Day ; the great 
majority of the buildings being erected are quiet 
and free from the workmen's hands on the Sun- 
day ; the ladies of the washing barges failed to 
display their stalwart arms or reflect their clean 
faces in the clear waters of the lake on the Lord's 
Day ; the whole appearance of the city on the 
Sunday was far more like an English than a 
French one. 

But Geneva is highly favoured, not only by 
the magnificent works of God which surround 
her, but by the many good and noble men who 
live within her boundaries. Foremost amongst 
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these is Mr. Alexander Lombard, a retired banker 
of the town. The Author had the pleasure of 
residing with the family of Mr. Lombard for some 
days in 1876, while attending as a delegate from 
London the International Congress for Sabbath 
Observance. About twelve years ago this servant 
of God was led to retire from business and to con- 
secrate his, life to efforts for promoting the ob- 
servance of the Lord's Day. The evening of his 
life is being spent in noble efforts to secure the 
rest of the Sabbath to those of his fellow-country- 
men who have no day of rest. Those efforts have 
been largely blessed already. The Sunday work 
of the postmen in Geneva has been much di- 
minished ; a large number of the architects and 
builders of the city have been induced to insert 
in their contracts a ^clause providing for the 
cessation of work on the Lord's Day ; and many 
railway servants have had a fixed number of 
Sabbaths secured to them. Amongst the latest 
of Mr. Lombard's efforts was the convening of 
the International Congress for Sabbath Obser- 
vance at Geneva. Upwards of 440 delegates and 
members invited attended the Congress, including 
representatives sent by the Emperor of Germany, 
the King of Wiirtemberg, and the Grand Duke of 
Baden. The consuls at Geneva of Great Britain, 
the United States, Denmark, Spain, and Brazil 
were present; Count Bismark-Bohlen and Pere 
Hyacinthe were also present ; representatives from 
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various railway companies, chambers of commerce, 
postal and telegraph departments, and literary 
societies attended. Switzerland sent 37 delegates, 
France 29, Germany 1 2, Great Britain 6, Hungary 
3, Italy 2, America 1, Belgium 1, Spain 1, Greece 
1, Holland 1, Norway 1, Roumania 1. With but 
one dissentient voice in a gathering of more than 
440 brethren from many lands, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted : — ' The principle of an interna- 
tional confederation for the revival in Europe of 
reverence for and observance of the Lord's Day 
upon the basis of Holy Scripture, as printed on the 
papers of the congress, is accepted. ' The texts quoted 
are : ' God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified 
it ; ' ' Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath 
day ; ' ' The Sabbath was made for man.' These 
are matters for great thankfulness, and we pray 
that the good work commenced may continue. 

But what strikes a Sabbath-loving Englishman 
most on his first visit to the Continent is the 
absence of reverence for the Lord's Day. Many 
who close their shops do so only to obtain amuse- 
ment. They close for a holiday. I was told by 
an English clergyman resident in Lyons that he 
knew a Protestant Frenchman who was earnest 
in religious work, who would g© to church in the 
morning and out with his photographic apparatus 
in the afternoon. The Sabbath day is not sancti- 
fied or considered as a day to be set apart for 
the service of God ; not looked upon as God's day 
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There is no national feeling or belief in the obli- 
gation of the Fourth Commandment The words 
' Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy ' are 
not graven on the nation's heart, not taught as a 
religious duty in the churches, in the schools, in 
the theological works. The absence of this feel- 
ing, this belief, lies at the root of Continental 
Sunday labour ; and if our Christian brethren on 
the Continent who are toiling so earnestly to 
promote the cause of Sabbath observance would 
succeed largely, they must aim, not only to secure 
the day as a holiday, but they must, by personal 
example and precept, teach the duty of sanctifying 
the Sabbath, so as to create a national feeling, a 
conscientious belief that it is a sin against the 
laws of God to indulge unnecessarily in our secular 
labours on the Lord's Day. This belief prevails 
in England ; on the Continent it is almost un- 
known ; hence the Sunday repose in England, the 
Sunday labour on the Continent. 

Having related my own observations of a 
Continental Sunday, I now proceed to give the 
evidence of others, some of whom touch on 
topics I have omitted. 
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II. 

. THE OPINIONS OF VARIOUS WRITERS AND WORK- 
ING MEN AS TO THE SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS AND 
WORK ON THE CONTINENT, AND THEIR INFLUENCE 
ON NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

In his ' Life of Charles Dickens/ Mr. Forster 
quotes the following impression of Sunday work 
made on Mr. Dickens, during a visit he made to 
Paris. ' The open shops (I don't think I passed 
fifty shut up in all my strollings in and out) and 
the work-a-day dresses and drudgeries are not com- 
fortable. Open theatres, and so forth, I am well 
used to, of course, by this time ; but so much toil 
and sweat on what one would like to see, apart 
from religious observances, a sensible holiday, is 
painful/ 

The Rev. Dr. Talmage, an eminent American 
minister, in a sermon published in 1875, entitled 
' The Invasion of the Sabbath/ said : ' I will make 
a comparison between the Sabbath as some of you 
have known it, and the Sabbath of Paris. I speak 
from observation. On Sabbath morning I was 
aroused in Paris by a great sound in the street. I 
said, "What is this?" "Oh," they said, " this is 
Sunday." An unusual rattle of vehicles of all sorts. 
The voices seemed more boisterous than on other 
days. People running to and fro, with baskets and 
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bundles, to get to the rail-trains or gardens. It 
seemed as if all the vehicles in Paris, of whatever 
sort, had turned out for the holiday : — The Champs 
Elysdes one great mob of pleasure-seeking people ; 
balloons flying; parrots chattering; footballs rolling; 
pedlars hawking their knick-knacks through the 
streets ; Punch-and-Judy shows in a score of places, 
each one with a shouting audience ; hand organs, 
cymbals, and every kind of racket, musical and 
unmusical. When the evening came down all the 
theatres were in full blaze of music and full blaze 
of light. The wine stores and saloons were 
thronged with an unusual number of customers. 
At even-tide I stood and watched the excursion- 
ists coming home — fagged-out men, women, and 
children, a gulf-stream of fatigue, irritability, and 
wretchedness ; I should think it would take 
three or four days to get over that miserable way 
of Sunday ing. It seemed more like an American 
Fourth of July than a Christian Sabbath. 

' Now, in contrast, I present one of the Sabbaths 
in one of our best American cities. Holy silence 
coming down with the day dawn. Business men 
more deliberately looking into the faces of their 
•children, and talking to them about their present 
and future welfare. Men sit longer at the table in 
the morning, because the stores are not to be 
opened, and the mechanical tools are not to be 
taken up. A hymn is sung. There are congra- 
tulation and good cheer all through the house ; the 
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street silent until 10 o'clock, when there is a 
regular orderly tramp churchward. Houses of 
Cod, vocal with thanksgivings for mercies received, 
with prayers for comfort, with charities for the poor. 
Rest for flie body, rest for the soul ; the nerves 
quieted, the temples cooled, the mind cleared, the 
soul strengthened, and our entire population turned 
out on Monday morning ten years younger, better 
prepared for the duties of this life, better prepared 
for the life that is to come/ 

Mr. S. Smiles, in his work entitled 'The 
Huguenots/ p. 303, writes: 'The French are 
honest and thrifty. The industry of the peo- 
ple is unceasing. Indeed, it is excessive; for 
they work Sunday and Saturday. Sunday has 
long ceased to be a Sabbath in France. There is 
no day of rest there. Before the Revolution the 
Saints' days which the Church ordered to be ob- 
served so encroached upon the hours required for 
labour, that in course of time Sunday became an 
ordinary working day ; and when the Revolution 
abolished Saints' days and Sabbath days alike, 
Sunday work became an established practice. 

'What the so-called friends of the working 
classes are aiming at in England has already been 
effected in France. The public museums and 
galleries are open on Sundays. But you look for 
the working people there in vain. They are at 
work in the factories, whose chimneys are smoking 
as usual, or building houses or working in the 
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fields, or they are engaged in the various depart- 
ments of labour. The Government works all go 
on as usual on Sundays. The railway trains run 
precisely as on week-days. In short the Sunday is 
secularised or regarded but as a partial holiday. As 
you pass through the country on Sundays as on 
week-days you see the people toiling in the fields. 

' Their continuous devotion to bodily labour 
without a seventh days rest cannot fail to exercise 
a deteriorating effect upon their physical as well as 
their moral condition ; and this we believe it is 
which gives to the men, and especially to the 
women of the country, the look of a prematurely 
old and overworked race.' 

' An Operative Bricklayer' thus wrote of a 
Sunday in Paris, in The Times newspaper of July 
30, 1867 : * It was with regret I saw so many work- 
ing on the Sunday, desecrating the Sabbath. I saw 
some working with only their trousers and shoes on, 
with a belt round their waist to keep their trousers 
up. Their naked backs were exposed to the sun, 
and were as brown as if they had been dyed. I 
asked if they had any hardworking hearty old men. 
They answered me, No. The men were completely 
worn out by the time they reached forty years. 
That was a clear proof that they work against the 
laws of nature. I thought to myself : Glory be to 
you, O Englishmen ; you know the Fourth Com- 
mandment ! You know the value of the seventh 
day, the day of rest/ 
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Mr. Robert Coningsby, in 1 he Artisans' Re • 
forts, published by the Society of Arts, . writes : 
' The work going on in Paris on Sundays is one of 
the most unpleasant features in the French life. 
The advocates for the Sunday opening of museums 
and picture galleries in this country would do well 
to take warning from what is to be seen across the 
Channel, where every year sees the fall of some 
barrier between the poor man and his Sunday rest. 
It is all very well to plead for the refinement of the 
people, but in a country like ours, where competition 
is so strong and people are so eager to make money, 
everything which has a tendency to make Sunday 
more like one of the other days of the week helps 
to bring on the time when capitalists will discover 
that it is against the laws of political economy to 
keep mills empty and machinery standing idle dur- 
ing one whole seventh of the week. At present 
the good and sufficient answer of the workman, and 
the one which appeals to the self-interest of the 
employer, is this : We rest on the seventh day, and 
are therefore more workable on the other six. As 
for the rest which is obtained by exploring mu- 
seums and studying pictures, I am quite certain 
that an employer would get more work on Monday 
out of a man who had passed the day before in 
the factory than from the one who had been all 
the Sunday instructing himself and " improving 
his mind " — an occupation which most people find 
very tiresome. I am opposed to the secularisation 
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of Sunday for many reasons. In the first place it 
does not appear to work well in France, where a 
very large number of workmen are regularly em- 
ployed during seven days a week, and a still larger 
number only leave off on Sundays in the middle 
of the day. I admit that the Sunday in France is 
livelier than in England, and that the French 
working classes appear to enjoy themselves more 
upon that day than the poor in England do ; but 
having admitted this, I do not see that it leads to 
the conclusion that we should be wise in imitating 
the French in this matter, believing as I do that the 
extra liveliness in our streets on week-days, and 
the tremendous wealth of this nation, are partly 
the results of the quiet way in which we spend 
Sunday ; and finding that our way is also the way 
of the most powerful and successful nation in the 
world — the United States of America — I am in- 
clined to think that this hard-working Anglo- 
Saxon race has found out what suits it best. 
Saturday is no shorter than any other day to the 
artisan in France ; he has to work sixty-six hours 
per week, while in most trades here the tale is fifty- 
eight and-a-half.' 

Mr. J. M. Weylland, Assistant Secretary, 
London City Mission, in a letter to the Author, 
dated from Vienna, 6th May 1873, writes : ' 1 saw 
on a Sunday morning a building like our new 
Foreign Offices in course of erection. Several 
men, dressed much like our workmen, were laying 



bricks and stone. Two wretched-looking women 
were working at a heap of mortar, one mixing 
with a hoe, the other filling a bucket of it with a 





spade. A woman was on the scaffold supplying 
the men with mortar. Another woman was walk- 
ing up a ladder with a bucket of bricks on her 
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head. The women were dressed much like our 
own " fish fags," with shawls over their heads, 
worn-out boots, and short skirts/ 

The Rev. William Arthur, M.A., Ex-Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Conference, in a letter to 
Lord Stanley (now the Earl of Derby), after de- 
scribing an English Sunday, writes thus of a Sunday 
in Paris : ' The moment you leave the Place de la 
Concorde, you find in the Rue Royale shopmen 
and shop women behind the counters. In the first 
bank you reach on the Boulevards the clerks are at 
the desk. In the faubourgs the mechanics are 
busy. The Post Office is full of working men. 
The Rue Rivoli rings with the mason's hammer. 
In the timber yards you hear the saw. In the 
Rue Montmartre Emile Girardin is at his desk, 
and his fellow-editors, his reporters, his printers, 
all are busy. Turn where you will, every man 
is in his employer's power just as on other days ; 
the charter of freedom is in no hand, the joy of 
freedom at no fireside/ 

In a tract entitled ' Rest or No Rest/ by the 
Rev. W. Guest, published by the Religious 
Tract Society, a Continental Sunday is thus 
described : ' After a careful observation and ex- 
perience in foreign cities, I am justified in this 
conclusion : The Sunday is a day of leisure to 
the moneyed classes of society, to whom all must 
be made easy, and a day of toil to the poorer. 
To the richer classes it is a gala day, but to those 

I 
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who have to provide for the dress, pleasures, and 
excursions of those above them, it is a time when 
their labours are more in demand than on any 
day of the week. Everywhere I found that the 
workers were not considered on the Sunday. They 
. had toiled for six days, and demands on them 
were multiplied on the seventh. The Continental 
people choose the Sabbath above all days to 
travel upon. Travelling for pleasure in Germany 
keeps stablemen, lackeys, and coachmen more in 
demand on the Sunday than on any day of the 
seven. 

' I am bound to say that, although I walked 
through the very best as well as the very worst 
streets (of Lyons), I saw nothing to indicate the 
slightest change from the ordinary week-day 
aspect of a large city.* The crowd was obviously 
in their ordinary attire. In the booths by the 
side of the river, and over the bridges of the 
Rhone, wares of all kinds were exposed for sale, 
and the usual cries fell on the ear. Immense 
waggons, with jaded-looking horses, were bearing 
in all directions heavy loads. Warehouses were 
open, and workmen bearing in and out large 
packages. Bakers were passing with baskets of 
newly-baked bread. The shops were all but uni- 
versally open, and tradesmen standing at the 

* This tract by Mr. Guest was written several years ago. I can testify 
that a great many of the shops are now closed on Sundays, and I under- 
stand that this change for the better dates from the Franco-German War. 
— C. H. 

D 
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doors trafficking with customers. Print shops, 
furniture shops, book shops, drapers', and clothiers' 
met the eye wherever it turned/ 

The following opinions of working men as to 
Parisian Sundays are to be found in The Artisans 7 
Reports, published 1867 : — 

Mr. William Elliott, a die sinker, writes : 
' Notwithstanding the pleasant opportunities, the 
social advantages, and the apparent happiness en- 
joyed by the Parisian workmen, there is an un- 
pleasant reverse to the medal — viz. the often com- 
pulsory and unnecessary amount of Sunday labour 
carried on in Paris. It appears to me one of the 
strangest anomalies of Paris, after so many efforts 
of the proletarian class to better their condition, 
that such a state of things should continue. I 
think few British workmen who have visited Paris 
will return home without feeling that their position 
in respect to the hours of labour is better than 
that of the Parisian workmen.' 

Mr. R. Sinclair, a tailor, says: 'I forgot 
to mention that pompe men work till 3 o'clock 
one Sunday and 5 o'clock the following, so they 
are pretty tightly kept to it as regards long hours. 
But all French tailors, working for French firms, 
work Sunday morning, and generally get paid on 
Sunday at noon.' 

Mr. Alexander Kay, a joiner, writes : ' Should 
Britons spend the Sabbath as Frenchmen do ? I 
say, God forbid ! and ask every Briton to do what- 
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ever lies in his power to enable the French populace 
to have a whole Sabbath. It will be a treasure of 
incalculable value to the population of France/ 

Mr. Thomas Conolly, mason, writes: 4 "All 
is not gold that glitters," for among all the enjoy- 
ments of a Parisian workman, there is nothing to 
compare with the substantial comfort of an English 
workman's home, or the quiet repose and respite 
from labour which the Sabbath brings him. 
Nothing is more intolerable or repugnant to the 
mind of an Englishman than the desecration of this 
day of rest ; to see the workmen employed on the 
streets and on the buildings, the shops open and 
traffic carried on the same as on any other day of 
the week, is a thing for which the mind is quite 
unprepared. Frenchmen, with all their philosophy, 
make a great mistake in this incessant toil. Were 
the Sabbath to be observed, the production would 
not be impaired or the means of employment 
diminished a single franc. It is almost an axiom 
that where man or beast has a regular respite from 
labour, his health and strength are invigorated, and 
he is thereby enabled to execute more work from 
year's end to year's end than when he works every 
day consecutively.' 

Mr. W. T. Hughes and Mr. John D. Prior 
write : ' Sunday work is general. The large work- 
shops generally close at noon on Sundays; but 
at a very large number of the buildings and in the 
smaller workshops the men work all day/ 

D 2 
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Mr. John Jeffery, referring to bricklayers in 
Paris, says : ' They work Sundays as other days. 
They have no day of rest except once a month. 
They are paid once a month. The day after they 
have received their wages they very seldom work; 
that is the only rest day they have, except when the 
weather prevents them from working, and that is 
where Englishmen stand above them. We keep 
our Sunday a day of rest every week.' 

Mr. Thomas Baylev, brass-founder, writes: 
* The Paris workmen work from half-past 6 in the 
morning till half-past 6 at night, and but one 
hour meal time out of it — that is, from 1 1 till 1 2. 
They have no Saturday half-holiday, and they 
work as a rule half a day on Sunday ; some of 
them all day. The men appear to be slow at 
work, though they work more hours and for less 
money per day than we do in Birmingham. I may 
safely say from the way I saw them work that a 
Birmingham workman would do at the engine and 
plumber's brass trades from forty to fifty per cent, 
more than a Paris workman/ 

Mr. John Evans, engineer, writes : * I arrived in 
Paris on a Sunday, and the first thing I noticed was 
the work going on in many public places. I hope 
this will never be introduced into England. I feel 
sure that if a workman does justice to his employers 
during six days of the week, he will be doing an 
injustice to himself by working on the seventh. 
I believe there are other and higher grounds for 
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my objection to the system of Sunday labour, but 
prefer to rest it upon the one I have stated. I 
think that, looked at solely from a material point of 
view, England has been an immense gainer by the 
habit of resting thoroughly on one day in seven ; 
for this reason I should view with great alarm 
any attempt to introduce the Continental system of 
making Sunday a day of amusement. I am of 
opinion that, working, as we are proud to do here, 
very hard the greater part of the week, what we 
want on Sunday is not so much amusement as 
rest/ 

' In Sweden,' writes the Rev. J. W. Thomas, in 
his work entitled ' The Lords Day/ published in 
1865, ' it is customary for the king to issue annually 
a proclamation appointing four Sabbaths in the 
year to be observed as days of solemn thanks- 
giving, fasting, humiliation, and prayer. The pro- 
clamation sets aside for these days the Epistles 
and Gospels appointed in the Liturgy, and pub- 
lishes another selection from the Scriptures. It 
requires all, both religious and secular, young and 
old, men and women, who reside in the Kingdom 
of Sweden, without exception, of whatever state 
and condition, unless prevented by sickness or other 
insurmountable hindrance, to lay aside all worldly 
business on the above-named days, and after godly 
preparation, early and altogether to enter the house 
of God, and there unitedly meditate on His holy 
Word in the texts selected, accompanied with 
prayers and praises. 
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' On the days thus appointed, places of public 
amusement are closed, worldly business is generally 
suspended, and the churches are thronged ; though 
on the other forty-eight Sabbaths, the due obser- 
vance of which is commanded by God, the theatres 
are frequented, almost every kind of secular 
business is prosecuted, and the usual features of a 
Continental Sunday are exhibited. 

' Some years ago, evidence was given in a trial 
before the late Lord Campbell that in Sweden on 
Sundays bills are presented, and counting-houses 
open, and business is transacted as usual. To- 
wards the end of the Legislative Session the Diet 
frequently sits on Sunday/ 

The Rev. R. W. McAll, of Paris, in a letter 
to the Author, dated June 30, 1875, says : — 

'The factories and workshops within Paris 
itself (within the fortifications) are, with few excep- 
tions, opened on the Sunday, some until 2 p.m., 
others the whole day. You constantly see stone- 
masons, carpenters, plasterers, painters, etc., etc., 
at work on new buildings and repairs on the 
Sunday just as during the week. 

' Outside Paris, in the vicinity, and in France 
generally, while many manufactories and work- 
shops are open, many (perhaps the majority) are 
closed. 

' The public houses of all kinds, hotels, cafes, 
restaurants, wineshops {marchands du vzn), cabarets, 
all are invariably open the whole day. 
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' The shops in the poorer and working class 
parts of Paris are almost invariably open through- 
out the day : a few wholly shut, a few others 
closed at 2 p.m. In the richer quarters of the city, 
and in the centre, very many shops are wholly 
shut (a larger number than • formerly, I under- 
stand), and many others are closed at 2 p.m.' 

The Rev. Henry J. Piggott, Wesleyan 
minister in Rome, writing on June 27, 1875, to 
the Author, says : — ' A Society has been formed 
among the Catholics for the observance of the 
" Festivals " (Sunday being included, as you are 
aware, in the Papal countries, under the generic 
appellation of fUe days). The members of this 
Association bind themselves neither to buy nor 
sell on the said " Festivals/' and, I believe, restrict 
their custom on other days also to the shops that 
are closed on the f£te days. This Society is a 
favourite theme of ridicule with the humoristic 
journals of the city. 

' Generally amongst all classes of the popula- 
tion in Rome, as elsewhere in Catholic countries, 
a broad distinction is drawn between amusements 
and traffic on the Lord's Day. The large majority 
even of those who abstain from business see no 
harm whatever in giving up the day to pleasure 
— at all events after mass is over. It is the usual 
day for the holding of national festivals, for the 
excursions of antiquarian clubs ; it is the day on 
which such great sights of the city as are ac- 
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cessible only by private passes on other days are 
thrown open to the public ; it is the day on which 
the theatres are opened in greatest numbers, and 
reap their largest harvest It should be noticed 
that the Vatican palace is an exception to this, 
it being closed on all f&te days. And I believe 
that the most rigorous Catholics, such as, for 
instance, the members of the Association aforesaid, 
or, if not all of them, at all events the most 
zealous, do also abstain from taking part in 
public amusements on the Sabbath. Amongst 
the lower orders of Rome there is a . great deal 
of coarse sensuality on the Lord's Day. The 
taverns are crowded, especially in the suburbs 
of the city. Families are in the habit of going 
outside the gates to dine or sup. 

'Convivial parties are formed for the same 
purpose. Artisans waste in these parties the 
wages of the week, and a great deal of the misery 
under which the poor in Rome are suffering 
arises from this cause. On these occasions there 
is a great deal of drunkenness, and under the 
excitement of wine the hot Italian blood breaks 
x)ut into strife. By far the greater number of the 
cases of stabbing which we only too truly consider 
to be one of the national sins of Italy take place 
on the Sabbath Never does the Monday morn- 
ing's paper come out without registering some 
such crime, and very frequently -with fatal conse- 
quences. Sabbath desecration, juggling, and 
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drinking, quarrelling, stabbing, and the galleys — 
such has been the progress to ruin of many a 
father of a family, and many a young man. The 
quarrels frequently arise from jealousy, the occa- 
sion of which has been given by Sabbath pleasure- 
taking, as the blind rage in which it sought revenge 
was fired by Sabbath drinking. 

' The Festivals of the Madonna, and in general 
those appointed by the Church without sanction 
in the Scriptures, are far more religiously observed 
than the Lord's Day, though the Government 
only recognises two or three of them in the course 
of the year. The proportion of the shops closed, 
for instance, on the Festival of the Annunciation, 
or Assumption, or Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin, is always far greater than on an ordinary 
Sunday, and the number of persons who attend 
mass on such a day is far larger than on any 
Sabbath. The nearest approach in the streets of 
Rome to the appearance of an English Sabbath is 
to be §een on the morning of one of these great 
Marian Festivals. Still, even on these days, the 
afternoon and evening are given up to revelry 
and amusements. I have been struck with the 
sanction given to Sabbath desecration by the 
Church of Rome herself. You may almost every 
month of the year see placards on the walls and 
church doors of Rome announcing that on such 
a Sabbath the f£te day of some village church in 
the neighbourhood is to be celebrated, that there 
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will be mass and a procession, and after that 
horse-racing and fireworks ! And more than once 
in the villages round Rome I have been eye- 
witness to the carrying out of such a programme 
on'the Lord's Day in honour of the Virgin/ 

'When,' writes the Rev. J. W. Thomas, in 
his work entitled ' The Lord's Day/ ' the British 
Embassy was rebuilt or repaired not many years 
ago, the ring of the hammer or the chisel on 
the Lord's Day startled Englishmen who were 
strange to Paris ; and though the ambassador 
endeavoured to stop the offence to the con- 
science of his nation, it was too late : the contract 
had been signed, and the building went on. 
When the American church was building, the 
men came on Sundays as on other days ; and the 
•contractors had to be bought off with a sum of 
between six and seven thousand francs. When 
the Wesleyan chapel in the Rue Roqu^pine, near 
the celebrated Madeleine, was about to be erected, 
the contractor being told that a clause to stop the 
works on Sunday must be inserted, his counte- 
nance fell. " But," says the Rev. William Arthur, 
" we were resolved : the clause was inserted and 
signed. I then told him that if he went through 
it in a right spirit, he would be no poorer, for the 
blessing of God rested on those who honoured 
His day. 'Ah, monsieur' he cried, l je voudrats 
dien que le dimanche fdt observt de tons! mats que 
voulez-vous? Cest une vilaine clause pour nous' 
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(I wish, sir, that Sunday was kept by all ; but 
what must one do ? This is a villainous clause 
for us.) 

In an article quoted in the Times, January 4, 
1877, entitled 'As others see us/ Dr. Peterman, a 
very eminent German, says : * In England, Sunday 
is kept as a day for God and man, and above all 
for the workman. Oh, that our poor misguided 
socialists would come to a place like London, in 
order to see how honestly, industriously, punc- 
tually, vigorously, and orderly work is carried on 
there throughout the week ; then on Sunday comes 
the rest ! ' 

The Rev. Dr. Andrew Thompson, of Edin- 
burgh, in the Edinburgh Daily Review of Novem- 
ber 8, 1876, says : 'On my way to the Congress 
at Geneva I had occasion to spend a Sunday in 
Paris, and I could not, in one respect, have had a 
more fitting preparation than the spectacle of an 
extinguished Sabbath in that great and splendid 
capital of Western Europe. I walked about two 
mifes from my hotel to the house of God with my 
friend Dr. Fisch, and I did not meet with six shops 
which were closed. In the place of worship only 42 
persons were present, while the theatre doors were 
crowded an hour before the time of opening/ 

The Rev. John Gritton writes thus of a 
Sunday in Dieppe, in the Record of October 2, 
1876 : 

' Passing southward to attend a Congress on 
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the Sabbath in the city of Calvin, it fell to my 
lot to spend a Sabbath-day in Dieppe, and to 
observe to what extent the statement, made so 
often in the interests of a free — that is to say, an 
irreligious — Sunday, are correct. It is said that 
indulgence in Sunday pleasure and the pursuit, on 
that day, of the amusements of the week within 
certain bounds, is not irreligious, and does not 
associate itself with Sunday toil. The reply is 
made, in a spirit of deep conviction, that to lay 
open the Lord's Day to the foot of amusement 
and vanity, is certain to bring upon the day the 
iron heel of toil and the feet of impiety and 
irreligion. Let us see. It was a quiet Sunday in 
the French watering place. Cold and rain had 
driven away many hundreds of English visitors, 
and thousands of the French people who visit 
Dieppe in the summer season. There was no 
pressure of crowds, and the energies of the city 
were not overtaxed to meet the demands of 
strangers. % 

' I was awakened in the early morning, and 
kept awake, by the constant movement of trains 
going and coming, and the endless shunting and 
breaking up of goods trains in the sidings of the 
station and the harbour. On the Lord's Day 
there is no . intermission, no diminution of toil. 
As many trains, both for passengers and goods, 
run on the day of rest as on the other days of the 
week. Attracted to my window by the heavy 
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rumbling of wheels and the cries and whips of 
drivers on the hillside on which I lodged, I saw 
waggons loaded with building materials, with 
granite for the roads, with household furniture, 
with garden produce, with military stores, with 
manure from the stables, and with bales and 
boxes of merchandise, pursuing their toilsome and 
noisy way. As the morning advanced the road 
was peopled with men and women carrying 
produce to market, or going with empty baskets 
to make purchases, while the smoke and steam 
issuing from a paper mill evidenced that men and 
women were employed in the utterly needless 
processes of that manufacture. I was prepared, 
when I descended to the town, at about 9 o'clock, 
to find many shops open, and much commerce 
proceeding ; but on passing down the Grand Rue, 
and along several other streets of the town, I 
did not find one shop closed. Employers and 
attendants were everywhere at their posts, while 
the open doors and the customers going in and 
out gave sufficient contradiction to statements 
made on London platforms to the effect that the 
Sunday shopping is an illusion — that in fact the 
seemingly open shops are only an expression of 
the Continental love of beauty — the windows 
being left open that the varied colours and 
glimmer of the merchandise may break that sad 
and gloomy monotony of shutters and streets 
which makes a London Sunday so suggestive of 
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suicide and desolation to the lively foreigner. It 
was not love of colours ; it was not a pitying care 
for the nerves and life of man ; it was not to 
throw liveliness and beauty broadcast on the path 




of men and women weary and seeking relief : it 
was toil to the seller and facility of purchase to 
the buyer. Advancing to the fish market, I 
heard the turmoil and saw the rapid course of 
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business which had distinguished the place on 
the previous day ; while many dozens of weary- 
looking women were coming in from the fishing 
villages with loaded creels, or wending their way 
homewards with the lighter burden of the emptied 
creels. In the general market place, under the 
walls of the cathedral-like church of St. Jacques, 
and while worship was proceeding within its walls, 
was the rush, the noise, and the worldly activity 
of hundreds of men and women. It is said that 
in Sabbath-keeping England also some of these 
things may be seen. Let it be answered that all 
our toil in English cities is, in proportion, as a 
mere grain in the bushel, and that, at all events, 
all who make any profession of religion avoid and 
detest such uses of the blessed hours which the 
Sabbath brings them for rest and for worship. 
In France the presence and habit of Sunday 
merchandise and Sunday toil are so general, that 
vast numbers pass from the church to the market 
and the workshop, and esteem that a half-hour 
spent in some kind of service or worship, suffices 
for the claims which God may have upon the day, 
and for the necessities of man's spirit for which 
the Sabbath brings supplies. Moreover, our 
England does not exhibit the spectacle of build- 
ing, repairing, and furnishing of houses and other 
constructions which is common in France ; nor do 
the shoemaker, the tailor, the laundress, the car- 
penter, the artizan in iron and precious metals, 
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the printer, and the worker in tobacco, pursue 
their callings in the shops of Regent Street, of 
Cheapside, or of Westbournia, while the streets 
are alive with those who purchase the products of 
their industry. 

'The cafes were alive all day with thirsty 
visitors, and no portion of the day was sacred 
from the sale of intoxicating liquors. The after- 
noon brought with it the closing of very few 
shops, the intermission of only some kinds of 
toil ; and late into the evening, when I went round 
again, the streets presented much such an aspect 
as is ordinary on week days. So much for toil. 
There were in Dieppe many who needed not to 
toil, or who gave a part only of the day to toil, 
and who yet imposed toil on others. The cafes 
were thronged, and the weary attendants found it 1 
no day of repose ; the dtablissement on the beach 
received its hundreds to the gambling halls, the 
concert room, the gymnasium, and the refresh- 
ment bars ; while the crash of music and the 
flight of crackling fireworks broke in upon the 
quiet of our evening service. Such was my 
experience of a "quiet" Sunday in Dieppe; 
what the Sunday is when, instead of comparative 
emptiness, the whole place is thronged with 
visitors, and the day is more befitting the climate 
of " sunny France," it is easy to imagine. 

' I was thankful to find that the Colonial and 
Continental Society supply English service and 
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preaching to the residents, the visitors, and the 
sailors in the harbour ; very thankful when visit- 
ing the English vessels to come across the brave 
boy of an English resident who was distributing 
tracts and inviting the crews of the vessels to the 
House of God ; and encouraged to find, both 
among French Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
here and there, one to whom the desecration of 
the day is a burden and abomination. Let 
England keep her Sabbaths ; let her oppose a 
firm and believing resistance to all attacks made 
on the so-called English Sunday ; and if changes 
come, let them be rather in the direction of a 
Scottish Sabbath than of a French Dimanche/ 

The following able article is taken from the 
British Ensign of February 23, 1859 : — 

'A Continental Sabbath has been often de- 
scribed. By some it has been lauded and even 
commended to our imitation. It has exerted no 
little influence in weakening the restraints of the 
sacred day in Great Britain and America. As an 
eye-witness of its character and influence in most 
of the kingdoms of Europe, Protestant and Papal, 
I deem it a duty to attempt another sketch, with 
the hope of undeceiving those who may have 
been betrayed into admiration of a godless holiday. 

' There is this characteristic difference between 
a French and a German or Italian Sunday: in 
France it is almost wholly a day of business or 
amusement, without regard to the religious ele- 
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ment ; while in other portions of the Continent it 
is common to begin the day with the church, and 
end it at the theatre, the tea-garden, or the fields. 
In Rome, indeed, Government shops are open, 
and the lotteries are drawn, with great parade, on 
the Sabbath ; but the people must shut their shops. 
The sacred character of the day, however, is 
scarcely recognised throughout the Continent 

'A Paris Sunday has become proverbial for 
its godlessness. Passing along its clean and beau- 
tiful streets, you find the cafes and restaurants 
crowded with men, taking their morning meal and 
reading the newspapers of the day. Cries of fruit- 
dealers and street-vendors are everywhere heard ; 
though the needless abomination of crying news- 
papers is not tolerated even in Paris. Paviors, 
masons, roofers, painters, all kinds of mechanics, 
are engaged in their usual avocations. Places of 
business are universally open till mid-day, as on 
other days. The whirl of cabs and omnibuses is 
even more constant than during the six days of 
the week. I had the curiosity to count the vehi- 
cles passing the Industrial Palace, Champs Elys^es, 
most going to or returning from the Bois de 
Boulogne, in the afternoon of the second Sabbath 
in August — the grand ffete-day at Cherbourg 
^-when Paris was emptied of the Mte of its 
fashionable society, and found the average to be 
one hundred and forty a minute, or one thousand 
six hundred and eighty an hour! The grand 



waterworks at St. Cloud and Versailles play only 
on Sunday, As the day advances, the Gardens 
of the Tuileries and the Champs Elys6es present 
a scene of unrivalled gaiety and folly. Bands of 
music execute lively military and operatic airs. 
Gaudy booths are surrounded with crowds of 
men, women, and children, absorbed by childish 
sports. Automata, too silly for the amusement 
of infants, serve to delight groups of soldiers 
and stragglers. Goat-carriages, and whirligigs of 
wooden horses or mimic ships, divert the children 
and nurses. As evening sets in, the out-door 
concert and drinking saloons flaunt their attrac- 
tions ; brilliant mirrors reflect the fanciful gas-jets ; 
singing men and singing women, accompanied by 
orchestras below, amuse the multitude with comic, 
and sometimes immoral, songs. Every conceivable 
device for drawing the people away from home 
and from God is employed. The Cirque de l'lm- 
p^ratrice furnishes its equestrian attractions and 
its mirth-inspiring exhibitions. Adjacent public 
gardens are thronged with dancers. Operatic and 
theatrical amusements add their seductive per- 
formances. The whole line of the Boulevards is 
filled with people seated in front of the cafes, 
sipping their brandied coffee, playing dominoes, or 
gazing at the promenaders along the broad pave- 
ments. Houses and homes (if there be such a 
thing, without the name, in France) seem to be 
emptied into the streets and places of amusement, 
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and the city is converted into a pandemonium of 
folly and of genteel or gross dissipation. 

' Since the accession of the reigning dynasty, 
Sunday labour has been suspended on the public 
works in France ; but I observed that the stupen- 
dous preparations for the Emperor's f6te-day fire- 
works, in the Place de la Concorde, were in full 
progress on the second Sabbath in August, the 
fete occurring on the succeeding Sunday. But 
on Monday, the Sunday workmen were not there 
—either because dissipation or over-exertion com- 
pelled a day of rest. 

' Such is a Paris Sunday. And what are its 
fruits ? Are they not found in the thriftless con- 
dition of a vast proldtaire population, living from 
hand to mouth, restless in spirit, ferocious in 
temper, kept from rebellion by a numerous 
soldiery, or quieted by Government labour and 
food ? May they not be seen in the dwarfed 
stature, and pallid aspect, and wretched inefficiency 
of the labouring classes, and in the " Blue Monday" 
records of employers or of the magistracy, — the 
Sunday dissipation disabling thousands from 
Monday's occupation, or sending them to prison ? 
Can they not be traced in the general declension 
of private, commercial, and political morals — what- 
ever cover the refinement and high civilization of 
Parisian life may throw over the inconceivable 
iniquity of its social condition ; in the loosening of 
conjugal bonds, the utter loss of a Aonie-dzy 9 and 
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of all the restraints and joys of home-life ; in the 
prevalence of irreligion and infidelity ; and in the 
ascendency of civil and spiritual despotism ? 

' Nothing can be clearer to the intelligent ob- 
server of European life than that a holiday- Sabbath 
is a cause of physical, political, and moral degrada- 
tion to the masses of the people. The condition of 
the labouring classes on the Continent is, for the 
most part, so deplorable, as to excite the liveliest 
sympathy of the traveller. They are poorly fed, 
poorly clad, ill-instructed, over-tasked, and without 
hope of improvement ; not merely or mainly be- 
cause of an over-crowded population and op- 
pressive governments, but because the stamina of 
character, and the physical and moral energy 
which a seventh portion of time devoted to rest 
and worship would bring, are lacking. He who 
made the Sabbath " for man " has ordained the 
connection between the sacred day and that man- 
liness of character which can brook no bonds. 

' Not only the Divine precepts relating to the 
worship of God are rendered nugatory by tramp- 
ling on the Fourth Commandment ; but filial 
disobedience, unchastity, and a disregard for the 
rights of person, property, and reputation, stand 
intimately connected with the voluntary and ha- 
bitual violation of this ordinance of Heaven. The 
condition of the marriage institution on the Con- 
tinent is a sad commentary on the influence of a 
dissevered Decalogue. It is in Paris that official 
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records return more than three thousand foundlings 
annually in a single hospital- It is on the Conti- 
nent that marriage is discouraged by the laws, 
and prostitution legalised and protected. With 
governments of no more strength than ours, the 
Continent would reek with corruption. With 
such a state of morals as exists in Europe, our 
government would be destroyed in a single gene- 
ration, if not a single year/ 

The following thrilling fact is given in a tract 
entitled A Sunday in Paris, published by the 
Religious Tract Society: 'While Louis Philippe 
occupied the throne of France, a grand display of 
the waterworks at Versailles was arranged to take 
place on a certain Sunday, to amuse some distin- 
guished visitors. This caused much excitement 
in Paris ; amongst all classes it was the absorbing 
theme. Other engagements were postponed, or 
made to give way, before the determination to 
visit Versailles on that particular Sunday. 

' Many English families stopping in Paris at 
the time were seized with the same desire, re- 
solving, in spite of any scruples respecting the 
sacredness of the Lord's Day, to be witnesses of 
the coming spectacle, which was to be attended 
with so much grandeur and magnificence. Ac- 
commodation at the restaurants had to be engaged 
beforehand; and even the seats in the railway 
carriages had to be taken long before. To pre- 
vent confusion, the tickets were numbered, and 
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the names of the holders fixed to the corresponding 
seats in the several carriages. 

* On the Sunday before that appointed for this 
grand display, an English clergyman preached in 
Marbceuf Chapel in the Champs Elys6es, of which 
the Rev. Robert Lovatt was, at that time, the 
minister. Taking occasion to allude to the pre- 
parations and arrangements that were in progress 
for the next Sunday, he contrasted the intended 
desecration with the peaceful and happy service 
they were then enjoying, and pointed out strongly 
to his fellow-worshippers the sinful inconsistency 
of any Christian following the multitude to do eviL 
The preacher especially urged upon his hearers 
their responsibility, as the professors of a purer 
faith than the Romanism that prevailed around 
them, and which ought to be distinguished by 
higher fruits. He also spoke of the opportunity 
afforded them, by refraining from this desecration 
of the Lord's Day, of holding out a wholesome 
example to the misguided people of the country 
where they were sojourning, and of showing them 
that their religion was a reality and not a name 
only. 

( On the other hand, the preacher emphatically 
observed, should any of them, who, by reason of 
their country and profession, ought to know 
better, be found amongst the pleasure seekers 
of the next Sunday, a stumbling-block would be 
placed in the way of all around them. He added, 
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that the inconsistency in this respect of many 
English Protestants, who did not hesitate to use 
their travelling-carriages on the Sunday, and to 
join in many frivolous amusements, caused a great 
scandal throughout the Continent. 

' Amongst those present on that occasion, was 
a family consisting of a father and three daughters, 
who had already arranged everything for spending 
the next Sunday at Versailles, even to the securing 
of their seats and obtaining the corresponding 
tickets. The sermon they had just heard was, 
naturally enough, the subject of their conversation 
and criticism during the remainder of the after- 
noon. The young ladies, especially, were not 
much pleased with the preacher ; for his words, 
without quite convincing their father, seemed 
sadly to disquiet him, and so to threaten the en- 
joyment they had anticipated from the dissipations 
of the following Sunday. Some hard things were 
therefore said of the preacher, and of his unwar- 
rantable liberty in commenting, as he had done, 
upon the practices of his countrymen in foreign 
lands, and in dictating to his audience what line 
of conduct it was their duty to pursue. 

* This conversation went on until the father 
began to take the part of the preacher ; and, while 
he wished he had not heard the sermon, he ad- 
mitted that Scripture and reason were both on 
the side of the minister of the gospel, who was 
only faithfully discharging his duty in reminding 
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his hearers of the claims of the Lords Day, and 
in warning them, as he did, of the danger of 
making light of them. 

* In the midst of discussions of this kind, the 
week wore on ; and the result was, that, in spite 
of the entreaties and reproaches of his daughters, 
the father came to the conclusion that he and his 
daughters must abandon their intended pleasure- 
journey, give up the expense they had incurred, 
and go quietly to church on the next Sunday, 
even though all Paris besides should hasten to 
Versailles and its fountains and beautiful gardens. 

' On the evening of that Sunday a catastrophe 
happened which will not soon be forgotten. One 
of the returning trains caught fire ; and as the 
doors had been locked owing to the rush of people 
who were crowding into the carriages, all the 
passengers in several of them were burnt to death 
without possibility of escape. The tragedy was 
very frightful ; and it spread at least a temporary 
gloom over the whole city, too soon, probably, to 
be forgotten by most of those who heard of it. 
But not by all. The father and daughters, for 
instance, of whom we are writing, were sitting 
quietly together in their hotel when the news 
reached them ; and, referring to the detailed ac- 
count, they discovered that the occupants of the 
very seats represented by their own tickets lying 
before them on the table were amongst the dead ; 
and that, by remaining at home and spending 
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that Sunday in a more suitable manner, they had 
escaped the dreadful fate, the very account of 
which was filling them with such horror and 
dismay. 

' Some months afterwards, the preacher re- 
ceived a letter from the father, detailing the 
particulars now laid before the reader, and thank- 
ing him, as the instrument made use of in the 
Providence of God for effecting the safety of 
himself and his daughters, and preserving them 
from so terrible a destruction. And not only so, 
but that, through the power and grace of the 
Holy Spirit, they had been brought to consider 
their ways, to bemoan their past worldliness and 
frivolity, and to seek for pardon and peace and 
eternal life through the atonement of the Saviour 
whom they had so long in heart neglected, but 
whom they resolved henceforward to serve. 

' This narrative is not written as an attempt 
to prove that Sabbath-breaking exposes a sinner 
to the immediate infliction of Divine punishment ; 
which would be untrue. But it may convey a 
solemn warning to the careless, and such as are 
resolved to persevere, in spite of their convictions, 
in doing what they know to be wrong. And, on 
the other hand, it offers encouragement to the 
man of God to be faithful, and instant in season 
and out of season, whether at home or abroad/ 
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III. 

THE LESSONS WHICH ENGLISHMEN SHOULD LEARN 
FROM THE FACTS MENTIONED RESPECTING THE 
NON-OBSERVANCE OF SUNDAY ON THE CONTINENT. 

The first lesson that we should learn from the 
state of Sunday labour on the Continent, is not to 
relax or loosen our hold of those principles, laws, 
and national habits which have to so large an 
extent preserved to us for centuries the priceless 
blessing of the Sabbath rest 

There are restless spirits in our midst who 
would change everything ; they see only through 
coloured glasses, from one point of view. 

Those beneficent laws which require labour to 
be suspended on Sundays, which have and do pro- 
tect the labourer from the grasp of his powerful 
employer one day in seven, are denounced as 
tyrannical, old, obsolete, and unworthy of the age 
in which we live. Passed, some of them, several 
hundred years ago, part of the wording of these 
Acts and the details of some of the clauses are eccen- 
tric and not exactly such as we should pass in the 
present day. But this is a fault which applies to many 
invaluable statutes which are in daily operation. 
The details may be defective, but the principles 
of these old laws, carried out for centuries, have 
helped to make England the mighty nation which 
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all acknowledge her to be, and have helped to 
preserve to us the blessing of the day of rest 

All laws when carried out trespass on individual 
liberty and freedom — absolute freedom is incom- 
patible with a civilised state. All law-breakers 
dislike the law which restrains and punishes them. 
The thief would like to repeal the laws which 
clip his wings when he thieves.* He hates the 
law. The betting man who keeps a gambling 
house is highly indignant when he is pounced 
upon by the police and subjected to pains and 
penalties, for exercising what he calls his rights. 
The parents of a child resent the law that forces 
them to educate their child, and fit him to become 
a useful member of society. The publican is 
indignant that he should be required to suspend 
his death, misery, and crime-scattering trade at 
certain hours. The covetous, grasping, Sunday 
trader is indignant when the law, recognising the 
necessity of a day of rest, requires him to close 
his shop on the Sunday; and the mere Sunday 
pleasure seeker, when the law protects the 
attendants at museums, galleries, theatres, and 
places of amusement, and secures to the humble 
workers at these places a day of rest, frets and 
fumes and denounces the tyrannical law which 
thus interferes with what he is pleased to call his 
freedom. He talks about a ' free Sunday ' for the 
people, forgetting that the course he is proposing 
is to take away the freedom of Sunday from a 
great many persons who are now free indeed. 
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' You cannot make people religious by Act of 
Parliament/ is the hollow cry of those who resist 
the efforts made to secure more largely the blessing 
of rest from labour on Sundays. But this cry is 
gradually failing to have any influence on men of 
common sense. You cannot make people honest 
by Act of Parliament; you cannot make men 
truthful, just, or pure by Act of Parliament ; neither 
can you make men religiously observe the Sabbath 
by Act of Parliament. But our laws, recognising 
the necessity of public honesty, truthfulness, purity, 
and resting on the Sabbath, can, and have for cen- 
turies restrained dishonesty, falsehood, impurity, 
Sunday labour, and many other offences against 
society, by punishments of various kinds, and public 
statutes have been passed to this effect in England 
for more than a thousand years. 

We have seen by the facts mentioned, how the 
toiling millions of France suffer from the ceaseless 
labour endured. The brain and muscle of the 
nation, and the morality of the people, is seriously 
injured by it 

'It is certain/ writes Dr. Guthrie, 'that the 
foreigner is a much less efficient workman than 
our labourers : as an English company lately found, 
who were engaged in constructing a railway in 
France, and found it cheaper to carry English 
navvies across the Channel and pay them five 
shillings a day, than to employ Frenchmen at one- 
half the wages/ 
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The French have no laws in operation to 
secure the day of rest to the people. We have 
such laws ; let us keep, preserve, strengthen, and 
improve them. 

The State is not asked or required to enforce 
the observance of Sunday as a religious duty — that 
would be impossible, for the worship of God is a 
spiritual service ; but the State can order that all 
forms of unnecessary public Sunday labour shall be 
suspended, and that the people shall have Sunday 
for a day of rest, and, if they please, for worship 
also. 

Laws which require shops, factories, theatres, 
museums, aquariums, skating rinks, and places of 
amusement to be closed on the Lord's Day, are not 
laws to enforce the religious observance of Sunday. 
They are not in the least an interference with con- 
science. They recognise the necessity — the abso- 
lute necessity — for the welfare of the nation of one 
day's rest in seven from toil, and the desire of the 
nation to rest from labour on the Lord's Day ; and 
these laws simply protect the people in the enjoy- 
ment of that rest. 

On this subject of legislation for the preser- 
vation of the day of rest, the Rev. Newman Hall, 
LL.B., an eminent Nonconformist, said, at a great 
meeting of the working classes, held in Exeter 
Hall on February 6, 1866 : ' I hold that if legis- 
lators think it right to worship God on Sunday, 
they have no right to pass a law to compel 
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other people to worship Him on Sunday. 
That is my own private opinion. I don't want to 
argue the point, but I simply state it in order that 
I may not be misunderstood. But I think that 
when a large proportion of the people conscien- 
tiously feel that they should keep a certain day 
sacred and free from labour, it may be the duty of 
the Government to interfere and say, " We will 
give you an opportunity of gratifying your con- 
science by suspending labour on that day." If, 
moreover, a Legislature should come to the conclu- 
sion that it is advantageous to body and mind, 
advantageous socially and politically, to a nation 
to rest one day in seven, without any reference to 
religion and conscience, that Legislature has, I 
think, a right to say that the nation at large 
shall rest, and business be suspended on that day. 
I am ready to go further, and say that if I 
lived in a heathen country, and the people of that 
country imagined that they should worship on a 
certain day, and the Government in consequence 
required that day to be set apart for rest, I should 
be prepared to suspend my ordinary business on 
that day. I draw a distinction between legislation 
for worship and legislation simply for the purpose 
of rest and recreation ; and thus I would disprove 
the charge of inconsistency on the part of those 
who hold the views that I hold in reference to 
Government legislation in matters of conscience 
and the propriety of Government's legislating with 
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reference to a day of rest and suspension from 
labour. And when I think what a boon the Sab- 
bath day is to us, physically as well as spiritually 
and eternally, I don't wonder that working 
people should have assembled here in such num- 
bers. Have you ever been, my friends, in a great 
factory when the dinner bell has sounded ? Just 
before what a whirl of machinery ! You have been 
bewildered by the noise, and then there is a sudden 
stop. Oh, the blessedness of that rest ! It is like 
the rest of Sunday amid the mighty bustling ma- 
chinery of the world. God rings His bell, and the 
machinery stops, that man may have rest. Oh, how 
terrible it would be if that machinery did not stop 
— if man still went on working day by day and 
week by week! I doubt whether legislation 
would ever have been able to accomplish a weekly 
rest if God had not appointed it/ 

Taking warning, then, by the state of matters 
on the Continent, we urge our rulers not to sanc- 
tion any relaxation of those laws- which preserve 
our day of rest, not to sanction the opening even of 
museums, galleries, aquariums, etc., on the Sunday, 
because the principle which would sanction the 
opening of these places would, as on the Continent, 
apply to every place of amusement and every 
form of labour in the country. Public Sunday 
amusements and Sunday labour go hand in hand ; 
they are absolutely inseparable. The facts we have 
mentioned prove it You cannot have public 
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amusements without public labour. If you sanc- 
tion labour for public amusements, you must sanc- 
tion labour for pecuniary gain. You cannot keep 
the shops and factories closed on Sunday if you 
open the places of amusement. ' But/ say some, 
' we don't want to open the amusements on Sundays 
— only the national museums and galleries and 
places of scientific resort' Now, this won't do. 
The Crystal Palace and the Alexandra Palace are 
the largest places of amusement in England, and 
the most determined efforts have been made to 
* open them on Sundays, and there are many amongst 
the influential advocates for opening museums who 
'go in ' for the opening of theatres and all sorts of 
sports on the Sunday ; and if the museums are 
opened for the would-be philosophers, why should 
not the theatres and sports be opened for the 
theatre-lovers and sportsmen ? It would be im- 
possible and unjust to permit people to go to 
museums, galleries, etc., on Sundays, and say that 
they should not go to theatres, bal-masqu6s, 
circuses, races, etc. We see the working of 
the question abroad. An eminent Frenchman 
exclaimed some time ago, 'We have lost the 
Sabbath for ever ! ' Beware of the thin end of the 
wedge ! Every great curse which afflicts society 
had a beginning. When a remedy is applied to a 
disease in its earliest stage a cure is often effected ; 
init if the symptoms are neglected, the disease 
gains an unconquerable mastery. So. it is with the 

F 
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question of Sunday rest If the mild forms of 
Sunday labour at innocent places are sanctioned, 
the severe forms of hard toil at other places will 
and must follow, until the evil of Sunday work 
will gain such a mastery as to defy all remedies. 
Beware of the beginning of the evil ! Beware of 
the thin end of the wedge! 'A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump/ Take warning by the 
experience of other nations. 

But there are some most excellent men who 
argue thus : ' Open the museums and similar places 
of amusement on the Sunday, as a counter attrac- 
tion to the public house, and as a refining influence.' 

This argument is one which deserves the most 
thoughtful consideration. The curse of drunken- 
ness is the great evil of the day in England, and 
any proposal to lessen it ought to be well con- 
sidered. 

We are convinced that the opening of places 
of amusement on the Lord's Day would rather 
increase than diminish Sunday drinking. 

In the first place, men who are accustomed to 
boozle in the public houses, who have strong 
appetites for strong drink, will never be cured of 
that terrible appetite by the opportunity of seeing 
Egyptian mummies and stuffed monkeys, or 
works of art on Sundays. Even amongst the 
educated and intelligent classes who have the 
time, a visit to the museums and galleries once in 
half-a-dozen years is found to be quite enough. Stu- 
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dents only care to go to our museums and galleries 
often, and most of these can and do go on week days. 
The regular places of amusement and theatres 
might, if open, be largely visited; but would 
drunkenness be thereby lessened? Is not every 
place of public amusement provided with a public 
house, either inside or immediately outside ? When 
the people go to places of amusement, do they not 
always spend more money on drink there than if 
they stayed at home? When Mr. Gladstone's 
Government endeavoured to close the public 
houses at 1 1 o'clock in the evening, an exception 
had to be made in favour of the public houses near 
the theatres. Why ? Because the persons attend- 
ing the theatres demanded drink at a late hour, 
and the pressure of their influence was such that the 
public houses near the theatres were permitted 
to be open long after others were closed. The 
public houses and those dens of iniquity the so- 
called tea gardens in the neighbourhood of the 
Sunday bands in the several parks, are crowded 
to excess by those who go to listen to the bands. 
Mr. J. M. Weylland, Assistant Secretary of the 
London City Mission, on one Sunday, at the close 
of the playing of the band in Regents Park, found 
1 20 persons drinking at the 'Green Man' and 
160 at the 1 York and Albany' public house, with 
six men and two women to wait on them. Persons 
who travel several miles to go to a place of amuse- 
ment always want refreshment, which with the 
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great majority means strong drink. With time on 
hand, with the Saturday's wages in the pocket, with 
the excitement of a visit to a place of amusement 
on a Sunday, the temptation to indulge in undue 
drinking would be greatly increased amongst the 
toiling classes, and the efforts being made to close 
the public houses on Sundays would have a new 
obstacle to contend with, for the cry would be the 
same as that of the theatre-goers — ' People who 
go to amusements must have strong drink ; there- 
fore the public houses must be kept open/ All the 
amusements of Paris are wide open on Sundays ; 
yet the public houses there are open all day long, 
and are more crowded on Sundays than on any 
day of the week. The only way to stop Sunday 
drinking will be to close the public houses on 
Sundays ; the opening of places of amusement 
will only increase the evil and raise an additional 
barrier to the removal of the greatest curse which 
afflicts society. And observe that the men who 
are most clamorous for the opening of amuser 
ments on Sundays are the men who are opposed 
to the Sunday closing of the public houses. Mr. 
P. A. Taylor, M.P., the champion of the Sabbath 
desecration party, votes against the Sunday closing 
of public houses. He knows full well that if 
his pet idea for opening the national collections, 
etc., on Sundays was carried out, the people would 
demand stimulants to sustain them after the 
fatigue of walking to and visiting the collections. 
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And the chief official of the Society which seeks 
to open places of amusement on Sundays gave 
evidence before a Parliamentary Committee in 1868 
against closing public houses on Sundays, stating, 
that when he went to the bands in the parks on 
Sundays, he required drink to refresh him ; there- 
fore he was opposed to the closing of public houses 
on the Lord's Day. He stated his opinion that of 
those who went to listen to the Sunday bands 500 
to 1,000 would go to a public house afterwards. 
The argument, that to open the museums, etc., on 
Sunday would lessen drunkenness, is like a wolf 
in sheep's clothing — it deceives good men until 
examined. The places of amusement are all open 
on the weekdays and evenings ; but drunkenness 
is not lessened, the public houses are just as full. 
On national holidays, when every possible amuse- 
ment is in full swing, the publicans reap their 
richest harvest, and the police courts show that 
amusements and holidays do not diminish drunken- 
ness. 

In the late proceedings against the Brighton 
Aquarium Company, for opening their place of 
public amusement for money on Sundays, it was 
admitted by the defendants that in the public 
house and refreshment department upwards of 
fourteen persons were employed on Sundays. On 
the Continent, where on the Sunday afternoon 
and evening there are more amusements than at 
any other time, there is also more drinking, as 
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shown by the letter of the Rev. Mr. Piggott, of 
Rome (page 39). 

We want to encourage our people to be a 
God-fearing, home-loving people. The best 
citizens, the salt of the nation, which preserves 
it from corruption, from revolution and decay, are. 
the men who are to be found in their places in the 
house of God, in their homes with their wives and 
children, or as teachers in the Sabbath schools on 
the Lord's Day. And it is our pride and glory, 
our national safety, that we have so many in 
England who thus spend their Sundays. A wise 
Government will abstain from setting up a counter 
attraction to the house of God, the home, or the 
Sabbath school, by the opening of amusements on 
the Lord s Day. There is but little home life or 
church attendance, or Sunday school work on the 
Continent. Life there is spent in hard toil, in caf£s, 
in amusements. ' Let (says Dr. Guthrie) such as 
love their country, and would preserve its domestic 
blessings as well as its religion and morality, 
reflect on this, that the Continental system of 
cafes goes to weaken and undermine the foun- 
dations of domestic happiness. The French 
tongue has no word for home ; the home which 
they have not in their language, large numbers 
have not in their experience. They have no home 
in the sense of the song — 

There is no place like home. 
It is in the theatres, public gardens, singing sa? 
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loons, dancing saloons, and above all in the cafes, 
they spend their evenings and seek the pleasures 
of life. The result is — and is one inevitable — to 
weaken family relations, to blight the domestic 
virtues, to loosen the marriage ties, and by mutual 
neglect to produce mutual alienation. The result 
is seen in the enormous amount of immorality 
which appears in the statistics of France as well 
as of other foreign countries ; in the small average 
number of children the fruit of marriage in France. 
Let our country guard its homes. In their in- 
fluence on the prosperity of a nation, on its purity 
and peace, the domestic take rank next to the 
religious affections. We cannot, therefore, be too 
jealous of any scheme that would withdraw men 
from the peace and innocent pleasures of home — 
the ark where they who are weary and worn with 
the toils of the day should turn their drooping 
wing. The true foundation stone of society is the 
hearth stone! 

The following terrible statistics of crime and 
immorality were published in the Examiner in 
October 1868: 



City 


Births 


Legitimate 


Illegitimate 


London . 


75>°97 


3,203 


Paris. 


19,921 


9,7<>7 


Brussels . 


3,448 


',833 


Monaco . 


i,854 


1,762 


Vienna 


8,821 


10,360 


j Rome 


1,215 


3,160 
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Percentage of Illegitimate Births. 



London . 


4 per cent 


Paris 


. 48 


99 


Brussels • 


. S3 


99 


Monaco. 


• 9i 


99 


Vienna . 


. 118 


99 


Rome . 


. 243 
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There is no large class of men and women in 
France corresponding with those who in England 
and Scotland observe the Sabbath day, and love it 
These men are the backbone of Great Britain, the 
preservers of their country. They require no vast 
armies to keep them in order, no secret police to 
watch their movements. They do not attempt 
to inflame the passions of the people against what 
is good ; they are not Iconoclasts or Communists 
or levellers. They are patriotic, loyal, earnest 
men, striving to do their duty to God and to their 
country. They are a national breakwater, keeping 
back the rage and violence of the dangerous 
classes; and the Government will do wisely to 
pause before it takes any step which would give 
offence to the men who honour the Sabbath day. 

Count Montalembert, one of the most emi- 
nent French statesmen, once wrote : * Men are 
surprised sometimes by the ease with which the 
immense city of London is kept in order by a 
garrison of three small battalions and two squad- 
rons, while to control the capital of France, which 
is half the size, 40,000 troops of the line and 60,000 
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National Guards are necessary. But the stranger 
who arrives in London on a Sunday morning, 
when he sees everything suspended in that gigan- 
tic capital in obedience to God — when in the 
centre of that colossal business he finds silence 
and repose scarcely interrupted by the bells which 
call to prayer, and by the immense crowds on 
their way to church, then his astonishment ceases. 
He understands that there is another curb for a 
Christian people besides that made by bayonets, 
and that where the Law of God is fulfilled with 
such a solemn submissiveness, God Himself, if I 
dare use the words, charges himself with the 
police arrangements/ 

We are sometimes told that if there is so much 
Sabbath desecration in France, there is less drun- 
kenness than in England, and it is said that there is 
less drunkenness because the museums, etc., are 
opened on Sundays. Now any candid observer 
who has travelled in France will acknowledge that 
there does not appear to be so much drunkenness' 
there as in England, but he will also acknowledge, if 
he has a particle of honesty about him, that this is 1 
due to other causes than the Sunday opening of 
museums ' and galleries. The national drinks in : 
France are light wine and coffee. Thousands and' 
thousands of acres are devoted to the cultivation 
of the vine, and wine is cheap, and it is takeii 
by all classes. It contains only a little of the spirit 
that intoxicates ; hence the sobriety of the people. 
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Now in England immense quantities of brandy, 
rum, gin, whisky, and strong ales are consumed 
by the working classes ; hence the drunkenness. A 
few pence spent in gin or rum will place a man in 
the gutter; a few pence spent in French wines will 
not in the least disturb his mental balance. This, 
coupled with the comparative poverty of the 
working classes on the Continent, and their con- 
tinuous labour, is the sole cause of their greater 
sobriety. The statement that the French people 
are more sober than the English because their 
amusements are opened on Sundays, is not 
founded on fact, and is not believed in by many 
of those who use it, and is only thrown out to 
catch the votes of good men, who would gladly 
do anything to arrest drunkenness. Dr. Guthrie, 
in his 4 Sundays Abroad/ says of Aix-les- Bains : 
' It is full of cafes. Sunday and Saturday these are 
much resorted to. Vast numbers of the people 
spend their evenings there, playing cards and 
billiards, discussing the news of the day, singing, 
drinking, dancing. I grant that, whatever objec- 
tions they lie open to, cafes do not make drunk- 
ards, as our beer shops and public houses do — a 
happy circumstance, due, I believe, to the nature; 
of the beverages chiefly, if not exclusively, used 
there. These are coffee and light wines. No 
doubt there are foreign countries, or districts of 
them, where drunkenness — the disgrace of our own 
— is a prevalent vice ; but these, let it be remarked, 
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are chiefly, if not only, found where the use of 
ardent spirits is common. There, as at home, in 
rags and loopholed poverty, in wrecks of men 
and women, the melancholy ruins of both body 
and soul, one meets shocking sights. In Italy, 
where I have spent months in the summer time, 
I have not seen altogether more than three men 
drunk, and a woman drunk never. It is light 
wines, not spirits, that are used there, where the 
vine gracefully throws its arms from tree to tree, 
and the husbandmen make wine on every farm, 
as in our own country they make cheese and 
butter. In Brittany, on the other hand, where I 
passed some weeks, drunkenness is as common as 
at home. I remembered, for example, seeing a 
woman lying dead drunk in open day in the 
public street- — a disgusting sight ; yet it was one 
with which the people were apparently familiar, 
for they passed her by with as much cold, callous 
indifference as if the poor degraded wretch had 
been a dog — a sleeping dog. And I remembered 
well — to give another example — when returning 
from a stroll into the country on the evening of the 
market day there, of meeting, not one, but many 
of the little carts they use in that primitive depart- 
ment of France, with the wife driving home — her 
lord and husband lying in the bottom of the 
cart like a dead pig — as they say, drunk as a 
beast, which a beast never is, nor consents to be.' 
Although we admit that the Continental nations 
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are far more sober than the English, it must not be 
thought that there is no drunkenness. During 
my stay in Geneva, I spent a day on the beautiful 
lake, on the steamer. There were two men in 
that boat who were in a disgusting state of intoxi- 
cation, and several others who were somewhat 
' elevated/ In the broad daylight I met in Paris a 
man who could not walk straight, and on Saturday 
evening in Lyons, I saw two working men, who 
seemed to be excited by drink, trying to fight one 
another, and who were only prevented by another 
workman (to his credit) placing himself between 
them. Unfortunately, our strong spirituous liquors 
are finding their way more generally into France, 
and wherever the * fire water/ the ' distilled damna- 
tion ' (as Robert Hall called it) goes, the curse goes 
with it. 

Another lesson we should learn from the state 
of Sabbath desecration on the Continent is to do 
all that we can by means of the pulpit, Sunday 
Schools, the Press, and the platform, to circulate 
Scriptural knowlege as to the Divine character of 
the Sabbath day. ' The sanctity of the Sabbath 
is its only safeguard/ I have ever believed and 
felt the importance of teaching the observance of 
the Sabbath as a duty to God, the consecration of 
the day to Him ; but my journey to the Continent 
has macle me feel more and more the national im- 
portance of inculcating this view of the subject. 
Even amongst the religious people of the Continent 
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there is a looseness in the mode of keeping the 
Sabbath which is sadly out of harmony with our » 
English ideas and the Scriptural plan. In Great 
Britain, especially in Scotland, the day is reve- 
renced, for there is a national feeling and belief that 
the day is Divine. It is this belief that more than 
anything else preserves the Sabbath to our toiling 
millions as a day of rest. For centuries every 
Lord's Day our clergy in ten thousand churches 
have read aloud the command of God, ' Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy/ and the people 
have solemnly responded, ' Lord, incline our hearts 
to keep this law.' For centuries on the walls of 
our churches the same command has been painted 
in letters of gold for the people to read. For 
generations the duty of keeping the Sabbath has 
been taught in our Sabbath and day schools, in our 
cottages and palaces ; hence there exists through- 
out Great Britain a deep belief amongst all classes 
that the Sabbath is God's day. This belief does 
not prevail on the Continent. It scarcely exists 
there; hence the toil, the strife, the unrest, the 
impiety that reign there on Sundays. 

The conscience of the great mass of English 
people is opposed to Sunday work ; but there are 
influences, powerful influences at work, tending 
to blunt and sear the national conscience on this 
matter. The men who are haters of God, haters 
of the Bible, haters of the glorious principles 
taught by Jesus Christ, these men would gladly 
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root out the belief in the sanctity of the Sabbath. 
Many of the would-be philosophers are aiming 
at the secularisation of the Sabbath. Not a 
few railway companies are doing much to de- 
moralise their servants and the public by their 
needless Sunday traffic, and some of the amuse- 
ment companies are thirsting to appropriate the 
day of rest to dividend making. These are the 
dangers which threaten our English day of rest. 
Dr. Merle d'Aubign£, in a letter to an English 
friend, said : ' If you English people do not take 
good heed, the railway system will be a bat- 
tering ram to break down your Sabbaths;' and 
so it is : the Sunday railway traffic is doing more 
than anything else to undermine the sanctity of 
the Sabbath. It employs more men on the Sab- 
bath day than any other industry. It floods quiet 
rural spots with noisy excursionists. It tempts 
thousands of our young people to take the Sunday 
excursion instead of the seat in the house of God. 
It does this in the boldest and most impudent 
manner by gaudy bills posted in all public places, 
and by numerous advertisements in the public 
journals. 

Let all who value the Sabbath aim by their 
personal example and efforts to uphold its sanctity 
and to discourage all labour, except that which is 
truly a work of necessity or a work of mercy. 
Let us take warning from the Continental Sunday. 
Let us resist every encroach, every attempt to 
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divert the day from its legitimate purpose. Let 
us uphold and teach frequently in our churches 
and chapels, in our schools, in our colleges, in our 
books, tracts, and magazines, the sanctity of the 
Sabbath day. 

'To secularise the Lord's Day (writes Dr. 
Guthrie) is an object men are driving at under 
cover of regard to the interests of the poor. Care 
for the poor ! — a wretched pretence on the part 
at least of many who make it, and a delusion 
in all who believe it. Let a breach be once 
made, and work, as on the Continent, will rush 
in at the back of play, and in the end seven 
days' labour will bring no higher wages than are 
now earned by six. It is not in those Popish 
or Protestant countries, where this day is almost 
given up to business or pleasure, but here and 
in America, in the two countries where it stops 
the wheels of labour, closes theatres, and opens 
churches, that workmen can earn the largest wages; 
enjoy the greatest freedom, and dwell in the 
happiest homes. In every country where it is 
honoured, the Sabbath is the palladium of liberty 
and the ark of religion. A nation trained through 
its devout observance to the knowledge of God 
and practice of piety, will neither aspire to be 
tyrants nor submit to be slaves.' These are the 
counsels of one of the truest friends of the people ; 
let all true patriots ponder them in their hearts, 
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